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John Palmer . 


We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Powers—it would be less of a sarcasm to say the 

Weaknesses—have so far been so ineffectual in the whole 
Balkan business that one can only feel very nervous 
about the Constantinople crisis. If the Allies push right 
on and insist on entering Constantinople as conquerors 
there will not be a dangerous element lacking to the 
situation. It was obviously impossible for the Powers 
to act on Turkey’s appeal for mediation. You cannot 
mediate on behalf of one, and the other politely, if even 
politely, decline. But it is a bit too much for M. 
Poincaré to ask the Powers to declare themselves 
‘uninterested '’. France herself is much interested ; 
Austria and Russia almost vitally. This country, too, 
though the world may have forgotten it, as us, is by 
no means unconcerned. Europe cannot afford to allow 
the Balkan States to go entirely on their own, though 
one can quite understand their saying now ‘‘ Who’s to 
prevent it? ’’ 


The war news this week has been mainly concerned 
with past events. Accounts of the battle of Lule 
Burgas which have reached us this week tell a lament- 
able tale of the plight of the Turkish Army. The 
Turkish soldier does not seem individually to have de- 
clined. What army could be successful when it is with- 
out food or ammunition? There are no medical 
appliances, and the wounded have to live or die as best 
they can. The latest accounts give the losses at Lule 
Burgas at 15,000 Bulgarians and 45,000 Turks. But 
all information as regards strength and casualties on 
either side is vague. 


_ The exact whereabouts of the main Bulgarian Army 
Is not known. Ru it seems fairly clear that a con- 
tinuous series of engage ments between the Bulgarian 


advance guard and the Turkish rearguard has been 
taking place since the battle of Lule Burgas. In these 


,engagements the Turks acquitted themselves well. 


Nevertheless, they are gradually falling back on the 
lines of Chatalja twenty-five miles from Constanti- 
nople itself. Are these lines as strongly fortified as we 
have been led to suppose? The previous exploits of the 
Turkish military authorities are not very reassuring, 
and it may be found that guns have been removed and 
that ammunition is scarce. Already there are rumours 
that positions are actually falling. 


It is said that a large force of Servians have joined 
the Bulgarian main army since the fall of Uskub. But 
on this point there is no definite information, although 
some accounts give the figures at 80,000. Nor has any 
definite news been received as to the fate of Adrianople, 
although there is a rumour that it has surrendered un- 
conditionally. A series of actions has been taking place 
between the Servians and the Turks in the Western 
theatre of war, with the usual result. The remnant of 
the Turkish Macedonian Army is believed to be con-~ 
centrating on Monastir, about one hundred miles west 
of Salonika. The report that that city had been cap- 
tured by the Greeks turns out to be premature, and 
is now officially denied from Athens. But the Crown 
Prince’s army is certainly very close to Salonika. We 
do not know what has been the cause of the delay in 
the Greek advance. But their progress during the past 
week has been unaccountably slow. The Monte- 
negrins are still investing Scutari, which has not yet 
fallen into their hands. 


The United States are making a new start, or should 
be. They have broken with a régime of twelve years— 
it might be put a great deal longer—and have got a 
new man and new ideas. If they have not a clean slate, 
at least they have a clean man. Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has an opportunity for good that seldom comes to a 
public man. He begins a new era with the ‘‘ whole 
great nation’’, especially all that is best in it, at his 
back. He is no one’s nominee. No great man has 
put him in in order to turn him out. So far as any 
public man can be his own master in a democracy, Dr. 
Wilson is. The ‘* Westminster’? thought it worth 
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while to record that he received the news of his election 
‘with tears in his eyes’’. Be that as it may, and we 
hope the classical practice of crying in public is not 
coming into vogue again, one can well understand Dr. 
Wilson being filled with emotion at his prospect. 


As to the others, one would say, politically, God rest 
their souls. They are dead. Mr. Taft, good, easy 
man, had the misfortune to be corrupted by an evil 
communication. He came up against that worst of all 
things, a false friend. It is unfortunately not out of 
the way of the world that the false friend should have 
suffered less than his victim. Mr. Roosevelt, too, 1s 
dead ; but one has an uneasy feeling that his spirit may 
be hard to lay. The difficulty he has in being beaten 
is the best thing about him. But in all sobriety we can 
see no reason why America or our own country should 
wish Mr. Roosevelt ever to rise again. As unfortu- 
nates bound to read public men’s speeches, be they 
ever so long, we hope at any rate to be delivered for 
a reasonable space from an orator whose most recherché 
phrase, in all we have read of his, is a commonplace 
and his most original thought a platitude. 


The debate on the forty-two Irish at West- 
minster under Home Rule was good, but it scarcely 
had the brilliancy of past debates on the subject. 
We remember hearing Dr. Wallace make an amaz- 
ingly clever speech on the popping-in-and-out arrange- 
ment. Dr. Wallace could sometimes be quite heavy 
and only moderately interesting, but never when he 
was well primed for the occasion—and he was well 
primed that evening. Yet there was good speak- 
ing on Wednesday. Mr. F. E. Smith was in excellent 
fettle. We want attack and more of it, and Mr. Smith 
has no finikin scruples. He hits hard and with plenty 
of heart. The purely critical and probing part of the 
business is no doubt an intellectual treat, but it will 
never get hold of the country. Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Smith, and Sir Edward Carson are doing great work. 


There are one or two interesting personal notes on 
the Leader of the Opposition and his work on the Home 
Rule Bill in the Report of the National Unionist Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bonar Law is described as devoted to 
reality. That is good. He often startles his opponents 
with the sharp truth: it is what they call ‘‘ diabolic ’’. 
Truth is at times diabolic: as Milton well knew, it is 
uttered in Hades as well as in Heaven. 


This ‘‘ new style’? of Mr. Bonar Law is, admittedly, 
quite different from the old set parliamentary way. The 
custom was—and we have not the faintest doubt the 
custom will be again—to put a button on the tip of truth 
lest it wound dangerously. Disraeli in a supreme 
passage likened the Liberal Front Bench to the marine 
landscapes of South America—a row of extinct vol- 
canoes. Mr. Bonar Law might describe them as extinct 
without troubling to bring in the volcanoes. Mr. Bonar 
Law is nothing if not audacious. He loves speak- 
ing out. He has no more Pitt’s art of appearing to 
say a great deal without saying anything than he has 
what Wilberforce called Pitt’s ‘‘ high indignant stare ’’. 
It is a fresh and valuable experiment, and it has pulled 
the party splendidly together in the House of Commons. 


There was something perhaps after all in that saying 
by Lord Rosebery that of the two supreme joys in life 
the real one was giving up the seals of office. At any 
rate giving up Leadership can lead to real joy. Who 
would not envy Mr. Balfour the delightful parliamentary 
réle that now is his? What more pleasant than in the 
afternoon to stroll down from Carlton House Terrace to 
S. Stephen’s, and take up the threads of the Home Rule 
Bill at one’s ease; and, if there is any interesting 
amendment on, to get up and make always the most 
searching speech in the debate, and always to riddle 
the Bill through and through intellectually ? 


Mr. Balfour is perhaps in better form and fresher and 
younger than one can remember him for many years; 


and his speeches—such as that powerful one of Wed- 
nesday evening on Irish representation at Westminster 
—are fine in thought and reasoning. It is very 
difficult and it is invidious to put men in classes as 
schoolboys are put. But we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Balfour belongs toa class which the Prime Minister, 
with all his excellent gifts, is not in—that mysterious, 
exclusive first class in which the historian of party 
politics will put only a few men in each century. Mr. 
Asquith is a master Parliament-man certainly, but he 
has scarcely the great and rare style. 


Mr. Agar Robartes, the Liberal M.P., in a capital 
speech called the Irish members at Westminster under 
Home Rule “Forty-two vultures gnawing at the 
vitals of the British taxpayer’’. It is rare to find any- 
one, Liberal least of all, with any compassion for the 
poor thrashed mule that is sinking under its burden 
to-day. But perhaps there are still more suggestive 
images in nature than Mr. Robartes’ by which to 
describe the action of the forty-two on the British tax- 
payer. For example, there is a kind of wasp described 
by M. Fabre which stings its victim so as just 
to paralyse but not to kill it outright. Thereafter the 
victim is gradually consumed, vitals and all, as nourish- 
ing live foodstuff. That seems Home-Rule Ireland’s 
idea of how to prey on the English Treasury under this 
Bill. 


How different the Irish taxpayer from the English! 
The Irish taxpayer is not an ass like the English 
taxpayer. He is a horse with blood, and he 
can canter and kick and bolt. Under Home 
Rule, as Thursday’s debate shows, England is to be 
the poor groom to bridle and saddle the steed. 
What a job for England when this Irish horse is out 
of the stable and the groom has to chase it—or be 
chased by it—round the big paddock before the saddle 
is on the brute’s back and the bit in its mouth. Cattle- 
driving in Ireland will be a fool indeed to this game. 


The Sneaks’ Committee has been slightly more to the 
fore again this week—though its proceedings, as Mr. 
Ure advises, must be “‘ private ’’ and ‘‘ quiet’’. It has 
won new, if cautious, apologetics from Mr. C. D. 
Acland, a member of the Government; and it has a-place 
in the annual report of the National Liberal Federation. 
The Sneaks’ Committee does not get quite a prize from 
the judges of the Federation Show; it is a kind of 
“Reserve ’’, or ‘‘ Very Highly Commended ”’ exhibit. 
It is clear enough that after the slashing attacks by 
Sir A. B. Markham and Mr. Raphael, Liberal M.P.s, 
on the ‘‘ skunks ’’ or ‘‘ jackals’’ of that Inquiry, the 
decent wing of the Government party, the deportmental 
wing, is a little shy of the business. As a result, the 
references to it are made with much care. Enthusiasm 
is veiled with a studied ambiguity of words. 


The language used is the pet language of the decorous 
impostor. It is full of periphrase. What, for 
example, can be more loathly than such a _ peri- 
phrase as ‘‘ Questions which are at the foundation of 
the welfare of our agricultural population’’? Add a 
‘*Sir’’ to the end of that sentence, and you have a 
little crystal of Pecksniff in politics. 


The words ‘‘ community ’’, ‘‘ welfare ’’, ‘‘ ameliora- 
tion ’’, ‘‘ ameliorative’’ etc. are fast becoming vicious 
words. The people who talk about ‘touching life’’, 
‘* touching the life of the People, Sir ’’, use them largely. 
Carlyle might have called them ‘‘ swindler-words ’’, and 
perhaps ‘‘ community ”’ is becoming worst rogue of all. 
It is pretty well known now that when an orator uses 
these words and works them into long windy sentences, 
either he is not saying what he thinks—he is thinking 
or judging underneath, he is hypocritical—or he is not 
thinking at all. A man should be shy indeed of using 
the word ‘‘ community ’’; whilst, as for ‘‘ ameliora- 
tive ’’, no one ever could think of using it who cared 
a straw for his English. 


Mr. Asquith, moving the procedure resolution for 
Welsh Disestablishment yesterday, again made light of 
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the closure. Clauses must necessarily pass undiscussed ; 
they had always done so; he did not think that “less 
parliamentary discussion was given under the new 
system than under the old’’. The new way, in fact, 
was better than the old, for discussion was now “‘ regu- 
lated’’. Mr. Asquith, it seems, would have us believe 
that never was discussion fuller and more reasonable 
than it is to-day. Perhaps the best comment on Mr. 
Asquith’s latest view of modern parliamentary proce- 
dure was made by Mr. Ormsby-Gore later in the even- 
ing. He noticed that directly a private member got up 
to address the House the Prime Minister left it. 


Witnesses in the Marconi inquiry have this week 
been persistently examined as to the curious history 
of the technical sub-committee; but their story con- 
tinues to bewilder the examiners. It now appears that 
the technical sub-committee actually appealed for wider 
powers in their report. Evidently they had no idea 
they were merely appointed to pacify the experts, or 
that their report would have no influence with the 
Government. Sir Alexander King has made important 
admissions. He now thinks it would have been wise 
to send the report of the technical sub-committee to the 
main body. He pleads that the omission was not with 
evil intent; but an ‘‘error of judgment’’. Mr. 
Samuel’s view that the report was unnecessary, since 
the Poulsen system could not comply with the necessary 
requirements of the Post Office, is not really pertinent. 
We want to know why the technical sub-committee 
was appointed, if the conclusion was foregone. 


Meantime we note that the examiners are not shirk- 
ing the duties of their position. It is not agreeable 
to ask public men if their motives were entirely dis- 
interested; but false delicacy would be out of place 
in a matter where it is essential that the honour of our 
administration should be cleared. Here is a short pas- 
sage from Sir Albert Spicer’s examination of Mr. Preece 
on Monday: ‘‘ The Chairman: Have you or any 
members of your family at any time had any financial 
interests directly or indirectly in the Marconi Company, 
or in any company or syndicate either in this country 
or elsewhere connected in any way with Marconi’s?— 
Certainly not; at any rate not so far as I am aware. 
I have three or four brothers and I cannot answer for 
everything they do’’. Am I my brother’s keeper? The 
echo is unfortunate; but really it cannot be missed. 


The Select Committee on the Putumayo Atrocities 
began to take evidence on Wednesday. It is inquiring 
whether any responsibility rests on the Peruvian Ama- 
zon Company ; and whether any changes in the law are 
necessary, where a British company operates abroad, to 
meet similar cases in future. The general truth of the 
allegations is taken for granted. The company was 
formed in England in 1907, and the Peruvian Minister 
of Justice in that year presented to the Peruvian 
Congress a report of atrocities in 1903. 


The British Minister at Lima however made no 
report, and in rgo05 our Foreign Office still knew nothing 
about the atrocities ; though British subjects from Bar- 
bados were indentured in the district. After the company 
became British in 1907 it was still two years before 
the “Truth ”’ articles led Sir Edward Grey to make 
inquiries. What the company itself did then must be 
left for the Committee’s further investigation; and it 
is represented by counsel. But it is quite proper to say 
that the Foreign Office on its own showing was asleep. 
As to whether the Peruvian Government has now 
secured an improvement which the company certainly 
failed to secure, all the Foreign Office ventures on is 
that it hopes so, and believes the new Peruvian Govern- 
ment is animated by very sincere intentions. Last week 
in the application for the removal of the receiver Arana 
counsel for shareholders spoke of determining to put 
an end to the atrocities, as if they still continued. 


The Government’s choice of Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu for the contract to purchase Indian silver was 


even more indiscreet than at first appeared. If the 
law officers find that the Act of George III. applies to 
Sir Stuart Samuel, member of the firm and member for 
Tower Hamlets, he has become liable to a fine of 
£46,500; and the Government has become liable to a 
by-election. 


Mr. E. A. Gowers, just appointed Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Inspectors at the National Insurance Commis- 
sion, is another of the long list of fortunate private sec- 
retaries of Liberal Ministers. His service qualific: — 
so far as we can discover, are one year as junior cierk 
in the Inland Revenue, and three years as junior clerk 
in the India Office. His further merits are an intimate 
knowledge of the temperaments of the five Liberal 
Ministers—Mr. Hobhouse in 1907, three successive 
under-secretaries at the India Office between 1908 and 
1909, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1911— 
whom he has had the good fortune to serve as private 
secretary during the last five years. These five years’ 
personal acquaintance with Liberal Ministers has 
counted for the twenty or thirty years of responsible 
administrative work which Mr. Gowers would have 
required, had he qualified himself for his present position 
in the usual way. 


Mrs. Pankhurst—now supreme and unbridled at the 
W.S.P.U.—formally announced on Monday that the 
new and original militant campaign would begin im- 
mediately upon the loss of the woman’s franchise 
amendment to the Home Rule Bill. This, we take it, 
is the programme that so frightened Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence. So far nothing new or original has 
been done. Some more windows have been broken; 
and Mr. McKenna was shouted down at the Holborn 
Hall on Monday. But these are the commonplaces of 
the movement. 


Lord Haldane has soon been called on to appoint 
more King’s Counsel. Several are accounted for by 
Mr. Bailhache being appointed to the Bench from the 
Commercial Court. Two at least of the leaders in that 
Court are in demand in a wider circle, and there is 
room for the K.C.s who have to make their reputation 
as leaders. Mr. Walter Clode is a son of Mr. Charles 
M. Clode, who was Solicitor to the War Office from 
1858 to 1876, and fifty years ago wrote ‘‘ The Military 
Forces of the Crown”’ and ‘‘ Military and Martial 
Law ’’, books which are known at least by repute to 
most military men. Mr. Clode K.C. is the author 
of a book on “‘ Petition of Right’’, which has been 
familiar to lawyers for a quarter of a century. 


An appeal to the Court of Appeal from the convic- 
tion in the ‘‘ Automatism ’’ case might not alter any- 
thing, but the question ought to be further considered. 
Lunacy experts swore that an engineer named Chet- 
wynd, charged at Derby Assizes before Mr. Justice 
Scrutton with stealing a motor-car, was in such a mental 
state that he remembered nothing of the offence. Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is the best known popular 
instance; but the kind of abnormality is medically 
recognised. The doctor witness would not describe 
Chetwynd as insane. Indouble personality, he admitted 
also, what is a crucial point, that the ‘‘ abnormal ”’ per- 
sonality might know what it was doing at the time, 
though there was no recollection on recovery. If the 
offender’s mind cannot be influenced at the time it would 
be useless to punish. The defence, the Judge hinted, was 
a ‘‘rich man’s”’ defence, and he appeared sceptical 
altogether, but if it ought to be a defence the rich and 
the poor alike should have the benefit of it; and paid 
doctors appear for poor men who cannot afford expert 
witnesses. 


In the Picture Sale Commission Case the evidence 
and the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice remind 
one of the aphorism about horse-dealing. The horse is 
a noble animal, instead of which he demoralises the 
dealers. Sir George Donaldson had a noble gallery of 
pictures, but his method of dealing in them disclosed a 
lack of delicacy in expression and manceuvre which his 
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esthetic culture might have been expected to save him 
from. Sir George has sold pictures to the National 
Gallery; and we fear that in future purchases by the 
Gallery through dealers will be looked on with suspicion. 


Lord Moulton’s discourse of law and manners on 
Monday was Mill’s old problem in disguise of self- 
regarding actions. Law set down the things which 
people must not do: other things were by general con- 
sent left to the private conscience (as Mill would say, 
they were self-regarding). But between these two 
domains of absolute law and absolute choice Lord 
Moulton puts the region of manners, where conduct is 
ruled by the unwritten decrees of the taste and tempera- 
ment of society. This intermediate land Lord Moulton 
said he had no wish to annex for law positive. ‘‘ He 
would rather see it well policed by the people who 
inhabited it.” 


The prohibition of ‘‘ A Venetian Night ’’ is something 
new in censorship. The Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment has dared to forbid what would probably have 
been a popular feature of a popular theatre—to oppose 
a big financial interest. Thousands of pounds have 
been spent in the preparation of ‘‘ A Venetian Night ’’. 
The position is, in every way, without precedent. Mr. 
Butt has himself called down the thunder. He was 
under no strict necessity to submit this pantomime to 
the Censor. He should have left it for the Lord Cham- 
berlain to assert of his own motion that ‘‘ A Venetian 
Night’’ was a stage-play, and to threaten definite 
penalties if it were presented. By inviting the Lord 
Chamberlain’s decision—a bid for cheap insurance of 
his venture from County Council interference—Mr. Butt 
has put himself needlessly in the wrong. 


Dr. Heberden has forbidden the performance in 
Oxford of Mr. Houghton’s comedy, ‘‘ Hindle Wakes ’’. 
The best comment upon the merits of his action is the 
fact that the staple dramatic fare at the Oxford Theatre 
is successful musical comedy from London.  Censor- 
ship has this week broken down on the business side 
in two ways. First, censorship before production is 
supposed to save managers the expense of staging an 
improper play which would be prohibited ex post facto 
on visitation. ‘‘A Venetian Night” shows that this 
safeguard is illusory. Second, censorship before pro- 
duction is supposed to save the managers from inter- 
ruption of their provincial tours. But Dr. Heberden 
has shown that the Lord Chamberlain’s insurance is 
not absolute. He has decided that a play licensed by 
the Lord Chamberlain is unsuitable for the public he 
represents ; and any other local authority, though their 
means of action is different from Dr. Heberden’s, may 
do the same. 


The Layard Collection adds to the National Gallery 
the two Gentile Bellinis, his ‘‘ Mohammed II.’’ and 
“‘ Adoration of the Magi’’. Having no Carpaccio in 
the Gallery, the Trustees lost the chance a year or so 
ago of winning the ‘‘ Passion ”’ piece, now safe in the 
New York Museum. The Layard Collection in some 
way compensates this blunder with three small fine 
examples. With Lady Layard’s death we become 
officially possessed of two new Mantegnas, one yet in 
Venice, the other given to the Gallery a few years ago 
under Giovanni Bellini’s name, which as a matter of 
courtesy has been provisionally retained. : 


Bramantino, whose Layard ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi ”’ 
has been compared with Berlioz’ ‘‘ Enfance du 
Christ ’’, is another new name for the Catalogue, a rare 
painter whom even Berlin has not. Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
that curious blend of North and South, and F. Caroto, 
“‘ the ablest Veronese of his generation ’’, have hitherto 
also been unrepresented. Savoldo, whom we have only 
in a sort of modern costume piece, will now be seen 
in an example akin to the Berlin ‘‘ Pieta’’. Sebastian 
del Piombo, whose tiresome academic ‘‘ Lazarus ”’ fills a 
too-important place in the Venetian Room, will be repre- 
sented in his earliest phase—a la Cima instead of a la 
pseudo-Michelangelo. 


M. POINCARE’S GAUCHERIE. 


OW that the result of the war is practically 
decided, the public and the Press are acting in 
exactly the way that we predicted a fortnight ago, when 
they were sitting on the fence, that they would do. 
They have come down heavily on the winning side. 
There is nothing to be surprised at in this, but there 
is certainly nothing to commend. Further, we need 
pay little enough attention to views of the ultimate 
settlement formed in the fashion that British journals 
and their readers have formed theirs. So far as any 
coherent opinion has been expressed, it would seem to 
be that the brave Balkan peoples must not be deprived 
of the ‘fruits of their victory’’. This is a very safe 
sentiment to utter on this side of the Channel, where 
we could hardly put an army in the field capable of 
coping with victorious Servia, and so far as we are 
concerned the Allies may go as far as they are able. 
Even if we could prevent them, our interests are hardly 
brought into play so directly as to make it worth our 
while to run the risks of interference by force. But 
quite another aspect of the case is presented when we 
have to consider the position of individual Powers or 
of Europe as a whole. 

It is true that the course of the war has run differently 
from the common expectation, but it is only right to 
point out that the Intelligence Department of our War 
Office never had any belief in the overwhelming numbers 
ready to take the field with which military opinion in 
general was willing to credit the Turks. But, with 
few exceptions, the whole world, experts included, has 
been astounded by the lack of preparation and capa- 
city for organisation shown by the Turkish authorities. 
The Turks always have been the most stupid, 
obstinate, and at the same time arrogant of peoples, 
and the Young Turks have been more so_ than 
the old. When all the élite of a nation are per- 
meated by contempt for the infidel, no amount of 
training on German or any other models will have 
a permanent effect. It is clear from the excellent 
reports which have come through from the correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’? that the common 
soldiers were as good material as ever, patient, brave 
and enduring as any men that ever fought. . The 
officers, however, were insufficient in numbers, and as 
a rule grossly inefficient. Of organisation there was none 
at all. There was no attempt to renew the stores of 
ammunition, and, even if there had been, it seems more 
than doubtful if they could have been dragged along 
roads which had never even been metalled. Anyone 
who has made an excursion into the country in the 
netghbourhood of Constantinople knows what a Turkish 
road can be at its best. But worst of all the Turkish 
armies have not been fed. A Turkish soldier is about 
the easiest of all fighting men to satisfy with food, a 
piece of dry bread will suffice him; but the Turkish 
forces have not even received this. Is it surprising 
therefore that they have retreated in panic? It 
is quite clear, from the stories of eye-witnesses, that, 
before being exhausted by starvation, they fought 
as bravely as ever. We wish in no way to detract 
from any credit due to the Bulgarians, whose heroism 
is undoubted and has been seconded by fine organisa- 
tion. But we very gravely question if their Allies ‘deserve 
a tithe as much credit for their exploits. The Turkish 
forces they had to meet must have been not only greatly 
inferior in numbers but in every other respect to those 
who sought to bar the way to Constantinople. We 
cannot see therefore that they have any absolute right 
to retain all they win without considering in any way 
the claims of the Great Powers. Even the Bulgarians 
may be delayed for a time before the lines of Chataldja, 
though that now seems doubtful. In the interests of 
peace it may be hoped they will. But supposing the 
worst is awaiting Turkey, and her army remains a 
mere panic-stricken and starving mob unable to rally, 
then indeed the Eastern question will present itself for 
solution in its most perilous guise. We confess that 
we have no patent for its solution. There is nothing 
so easy as the readjusting of maps and the catisfying 
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of territorial ambitions on paper, ‘‘le papier souffre 
tout’. But as it is impossible hour by hour to predict 
what will happen in this most astonishing of all wars, 
it is as foolish as it is facile to dictate terms tc people 
who will not listen. 

It isa pity the French Prime Minister made the unfor- 
tunate suggestion he did. His formula of ‘‘ disin- 
terestedness ’’ is at once fictitious and absurd. It has 
marred a good beginning. By putting it forward he 
has gone far to spoil his reputation as a diplomat, which 
seemed to be rapidly ripening. Such a suggestion, by 
reason of its absurdity, naturally aroused all the suspi- 
cions of Austria. How can any one of the Great 
Powers affirm solemnly to the world that it is ‘‘ disin- 
terested ’’ in this great question? We could not be if 
we would, much less could Austria or Russia be “‘ dis- 
interested ’’ in what is going to happen to the remnant 
of Turkish dominion in Europe. One thing is quite 
certain, that the Balkan States are not to be allowed 
to deal with it or divide it up in any way they may think 
fit without taking into account the views or desires of 
any other States. 

A week ago we could have asserted that no attempt 
would be made on their part to do anything so foolish. 
We feel no such confidence to-day. Probably the 
astute Ferdinand communicated his views as to 
the future not only to his Allies but also to Austria 
and Russia, and they may have raised no objections 
to his then suggestions. But is the position of Bulgaria 
the same to-day as it was before the war, or that of 
the other Allies or that of Europe? Now it is not an 
impossibility that he may find himself able to ride into 
Constantinople a conqueror. Even the most careful 
and moderate of men may be rash and headstrong under 
the temptation offered by a strange and astonishing 
onrush of good fortune. It is not therefore im- 
possible that we may see Tsar Ferdinand proclaim- 
ing himself Emperor of the East or adopting some 
portentous title which may offend the susceptibili- 
ties of surrounding States to the point of exasperation, 
and Servia and Greece seizing territory vital to a Great 
Power. We admit that the Great Powers have no one 
to blame but themselves for the hideous complication 
which Europe now finds herself involved in. Again and 
again they have solemnly and collectively promised to 
supervise the Government of Turkey, and have failed 
to do it from mutual jealousies. They are now con- 
fronted by the Eastern spectre in its most menacing 
form, and new claimants have arisen for the Turkish 
inheritance who will flaunt the formula ‘‘ beati possi- 
dentes ’’ before the eyes of Europe as the legitimate 
and logical successor of the defunct ‘‘ Status Quo”’. 
This at least has gone by the board for ever. But 
none the less in the end the interests of Europe must 
prevail. This, however, can only be if the Powers 
show mutual forbearance and do not hurl ambiguous 
proposals at one another. The speech of the Austrian 
Kaiser, though pacific, was admonitory, for it referred 
with marked emphasis to the Triplice agreeing first 
exactly what line they should take before acting with 
the Triple Entente. This is the result of the gaucherie 
of M. Poincaré. He had almost got the birds into the 
net when an incautious sound sent them scudding away. 
We do not assume that they will not return, but they 
must all come together and on equal terms. The only 
point is to agree on those terms on a common line, and 
furthermore as to the exact amount of pressure neces- 
sary to make the exultant and victorious Allies acquiesce 
in it. The gathering together of large international 
forces with a view to putting pressure on any State is 
a very hazardous experiment. It was certainly found 
so in China. This was only a faint shadow of what it 
would prove to be if a similar policy had to be carried 
out in the neighbourhood of Constantinople against the 
Bulgarians and their Allies flushed with success. 

Nothing less like what the European looker-on antici- 
pated is the outcome of this war. There was to be 
a “little blood-letting ’’, in any case with a resistance 
of the Turks growing stronger every day, and offering 
a hundred chances of successful intervention in common. 


Compare the expected with what is actually happening ! 
And where is the European formula to dose the earth- 
quake? Unhappily M. Poincaré has not found it. We 
shall not avert the storm by swearing to Heaven that 
we are disinterested. 


A NEW START IN AMERICA. 


OR the first time since Grant a man of high repute 
outside politics has been elected President of the 
United States. But Dr. Wilson owes his election not 
to his personal qualities but to a party vote. It is 
possible that the Democrats would have failed with 
an ordinary machine-made candidate ; but it is certain 
that Dr. Wilson would have failed had he copied Mr. 
Roosevelt and made a machine of his own. The great 
thing about this election is that the Democrats are back 
after sixteen years, back because the electors wanted 
them. The tide had begun to turn at the last Con- 
gressional elections, and Mr. Roosevelt, who, as every- 
body knew, would have been delighted to work the 
Republican machine if it had been at his disposal, has 
utterly failed to stem it. The Democrats have thus got 
a free hand. There is no suggestion that they are in 
because of a split vote. They are in because the elec- 
torate have had enough of Republicanism, old school 
or new. 

Much is expected of any party returning to power 
after a long interval. In America opinion is just now 
particularly ripe for change. The test question will 
arise at once. It is known that Britain is preparing a 
protest against the Panama Canal Bill, and it is under- 
stood that the election campaign has been responsible 
for the delay. We may take it that nothing very 
material will be done while Mr. Taft remains a presi- 
dential figure-head, but as soon as Dr. Wilson is in- 
stalled matters will develop. That will be the new 
President’s chance to show what he is made of. His 
success as Governor of New Jersey is due to the belief 
that he stands for honesty in politics. . Will he carry 
his standard of honour to the White House? The 
issue is as simple as it can be. The treaty declares 
the Canal open to the ships of all nations on terms of 
entire equality. The Republican administration inter- 
prets this as meaning that the Canal is open to the ships 
of all foreign nations on terms of equal disadvantage. 
Will the Governor of New Jersey accept this 
casuistry? By rejecting it he will show the 
American people that he is ready to give them the clean 
politics which they desire. He will have the Irish 
Jingoes against him, of course; but the language used 
by the best newspapers about the Taft Bill shows that 
he will have all that is best in American politics behind 
him. 

To British critics the Panama question stands by 
itself. It is the one aspect of America’s foreign rela- 
tions which intimately concerns Britain. But to the 
American the Panama episode is only a phase of a 
general movement. With the election of Mr. McKinley 
expansionist tendencies asserted themselves. Mr. 
McKinley had his war with Spain; Mr. Roosevelt had 
his revolution in Colombia ; both movements carried the 
American flag well beyond the old frontier. But 
American expansion has always been largely a party 
affair. The Democrats never quite approved of the war 
with Spain; they openly disapproved of the creation of 
Panama ; and Mr. Taft’s attempt to draw Canada from 
her allegiance to the British Empire, though it would 
have been received with delight forty years ago, left 
average American opinion cold. It is possible then 
that the new President will give a fresh turn to 
American policy. The Monroe doctrine, with its im- 
portant corollary that the United States will not meddle 
in trans-oceanic affairs, does not lack adherents. After 
all, the States are very large, and their domestic 
problems are urgent enough. Dr. Wilson will find . 
plenty of men in his party who would have his adminis- 
tration concern itself with home affairs, and his own 
campaign speeches have left international issues well 
alone. It is, of course, impossible for him to blot the 
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events of the last few years and to cancel American 
influence in the Central Republics. But it does not fol- 
low that he will maintain the present forward policy in 
the Far East. Japan and China are a whole ocean 
away; why bother about them? There are the Philip- 
pines, it is true, and American pride would probably 
forbid their immediate abandonment. But any Ameri- 
can statesman can get round an awkward situation. 
Independence is a useful word, and if Japanese immi- 
gration follows hard upon Philippine independence 
Dr. Wilson may be ready enough to make a bargain 
which will put an end to rumours of Japanese 
hostility. 

As we have said, it is home politics that matter most. 
Mr. Roosevelt taught the public to understand that the 
phrase in the Constitution empowering Congress to 
regulate commerce makes many things possible. But he 
failed to carry the matter any further. The Oil Trust, 
indeed, has been dissolved by the Supreme Court, but 
he must be a credulous man who believes that the de- 
cision has involved anything but a verbal change. The 
whole industrial question still awaits settlement, still 
awaits a policy tending towards a settlement. Social 
rcform is bound to figure in the new President’s first 
message, and many will look with some eagerness to 
see whether Dr. Wilson has been able to give the words 
meaning. 

In America social reform at once suggests the tariff. 
There has been some argument in England whether Dr. 
Wilson is a free trader. We do not know what general 
doctrine he would lay down if he were lecturing from 
a Chair in Economics, nor does the point much matter. 
As a Constitutional historian, Dr. Wilson knows that 
the phrase tariff for revenue means nothing in America. 
It can only have a meaning when a Minister presents 
a Budget, a national balance-sheet with items of 
expenditure on the one side and estimates of revenue 
en the other. There is no Budget in the United States. 
One committee of the House spends money, another 
passes taxing Bills; and it is just this absence of any 
balance between revenue and expenditure which is the 
most amazing feature of American institutions. 

But as a practical politician Dr. Wilson,is bound 
to advise a revision of the tariff. Congress is equally 
bound to attempt the work. It is all a part of the 
demand for clean politics. What is the modern 
American tariff? To average American opinion it is 
in no sense a national creation. It is an instrument 
controlled by interests. In the United States, exactly 
as in Britain, Tariff Reform means a national tariff. 
The schedules are to be revised one by one in the in- 
terests of American industry generally, and the present 
log-rolling system is to be brought to an end. That 
is the idea ; it would be the rankest folly to imagine that 
British manufacturers will gain by its application. If 
the Democrats get their way the new tariff will be built 
on national lines with the double object of making 
reasonable the cost of living at home and of stimulating 
American enterprise abroad. That is what American 
Tariff Reform implies, and the British manufacturer 
cannot possibly stand to gain by it. 

As soon as he touches the tariff, Dr. Wilson will 
be resisted from the lobbies. He will not give way. 
If words mean anything, if he holds to his elec- 
tion pledges, he will use all his energies in urging 
Congress to legislate, and will trust to public opinion 
for support. But there is another institution more 
corrupt than the Tariff which the new President will be 
bound to assail if he is true to his reputation. We refer, 
of course, to the Spoils System. The Spoils System 
does not find its support in the lobby. Its strength is 
on the floor of the House, and still more on the floor 
of the Senate. Every honest man in America condemns 
it—and recognises its permanence. Aithout it the 
machines would tumble to pieces; but without the 
machines neither President nor Senators nor Congress- 
men would have got elected; and so the vicious circle 
is kept going. If Dr. Wilson behayes as is expected of 
an orthodox President he will spend the best part of 
his first year of office in turning Republicans out of 
post-offices and putting Democrats in their places. As 


a result, the Congressional elections of 1914 will show 
that Democratic enthusiasm is beginning to ebb. The 
better-class public will recognise that both parties are 
equally black and life will go out of the administration. 
Fhe Spoils System is no easy thing to destroy. As 
far as appointments are concerned, it rests entirely on 
usage, and usages are harder to change than laws. 
Suppose that Dr. Wilson shows himself a strong man, 
and when March comes round simply does nothing. 
At once the Senate will be against him, for Senators 
control appointments in their own States and have 
assuredly pledged themselves. A hostile Senate means 
a veto on foreign policy, and with the Panama question 
awaiting settlement any President may hesitate. ‘Lhe 
destruction of the pensions part of the Spoils System 
will prove an even harder matter. Pensions can be 
tacked on to Appropriation Bills, and until a desirable 
amendment to the Constitution has been got through 
a President cannot veto particular clauses of a Bill. 
Clearly the way of a reforming President is hard. It 
will become altogether hopeless if his thoughts turn 
to re-election. Should Dr. Wilson undertake this great 
work he must put 1916 out of his mind. There will be 
loud outcry. Every placeman in both parties will 
be against him. His own party will probably split, and 
the sections of the Republican party will certainly 
coalesce, and he will be defeated should he stand again. 
But if he be a strong man, he will not care for that. 
Once done, his work will endure, and ten years hence 
Dr. Wilson may himself receive the nation’s gratitude. 


‘*PLAGUE ON BOTH.” 


Skee compensation for being dull is that you will be 

thought serious. Amongst a not very acute 
people this will stand a dull man in such good stead 
that he will probably succeed better than a man more 
brilliant and probably equally serious. But the House 
of Commons seems in danger of suffering from the last 
calamity, to be dull and not thought serious. To com- 
bine levity with dulness is about the most disastrous 
blend possible to human nature. You neither amuse 
nor impress nor impose on people. Most people, 
English people at any rate, will consent to be bored by 
a man they believe to be in earnest, but to be bored 
by one who is trifling with you is too much even for 
the Englishman. And this, we believe, is very much 
the feeling of the average Englishman towards the 
House of Commons, or at least it is beginning to be his 
feeling. Dull he has obviously long thought it; the 
papers prove that by the small space they give to what 
the House says. So dull do the halfpenny journalists 
think the debates that they imagine their own comments 
more likely to interest the public. For ourselves, we 
believe, privately, that much of the ill-favour in which 
the newspaper reader holds the speeches in the House 
is due to his not being allowed nowadays to read what is 
said there, but instead what the journalist-reporter says 
is said. Still so far as the House and its favour with 
the public goes, it is just as bad as if the public were 
bored with the actual speeches. The public takes 
its Parliament from the popular papers—how else 
can it take it?—and votes the House dull—deadly dull. 
Still it will read and possibly respect it, so long as it 
believes it to be in earnest. It hardly requires it to 
mean business—it has given up expecting business from 
the House—but it does expect the debates and the 
debaters to be serious. And the public is beginning to 
doubt whether they are serious. Certainly such debates 
as that on the proposal to extend the franchise for the 
Irish—Home Rule—Parliament to women will not con- 
firm popular faith in the seriousness of politicians. 
What is the plain man to make of Mr. Balfour demon 
strating, or at least appearing to demonstrate, that 
Home Rule is all gas and water, when the Unionist 
position has always been that a Home Rule Parliament 
cannot help being or rapidly becoming sovereign? Of 
course, Mr. Balfour would laugh and say he must not 
be taken too seriously : he was then not the opponent 
of Home Rule, but the advocate of women’s suffrage. 
All within the charmed circle will understand, of course, 
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and not be amazed at all. But those who are not are 
amazed. That they are not to take Mr. Balfour 
seriously is precisely what they cannot understand. 
What they had supposed to be important—affairs of 
State, their affairs, in fact—they find to be all a game, 
and a game which they cannot follow. There is nothing 
more uninteresting than watching a game you do not 
understand. Then why watch? Well, if the players 
are gambling with your money, it is natural you should 
feel a certain interest in the proceedings. You do not 
turn away in disgust for some time. But the public is 
beginning to turn away, not only from the game as 
played in the House of Commons, but from the whole 
political game. The country has largely given up 
Parliament as hopeless, and is beginning to doubt the 
whole representative and party system. We are very 
much struck by the number of people of all classes 
whom we find saying they are sick of politics, sick 
of all parties, of which one is almost as bad as another 
—the less bad being that to which he traditionally 
belongs. This, no doubt, immemorially has been a 
recognised type in the body politic. There was always 
the man who thought both parties bad, who disbelieved 
in his own party, and confided to his friends that it was 
probably the worse of the two. But this was a “‘ char- 
acter ’’, a time-honoured eccentric who had to live up 
to a pose. He amused us and we did not take him 
seriously. But the crier of ‘‘ plague on both your 
houses ’’’ now is a different person altogether. Quite 
apart from the malcontents, the unsuccessful political 
aspirants, and the eccentrics, who are always impressed 
with the rottenness of things, there are now, we are 
convinced, a very large number, quite a considerable 
proportion of the whole, who are quite put off Parlia- 
ment and politics and seriously believe they are good for 
almost nothing. ‘‘I have lost all interest in such 
things ’’ is now a very common sentiment. 

Why? Many will be ready with an answer. We 


could ourselves say a good deal as to the decay and 
breakdown of the representative system, which we, 


believe to be a fact. Others will enlarge on the short- 
comings, the feebleness, the want of principle in the 
direction and conduct of one party or the other. Yet 
others wll point to degeneracy of the personnel of 
politics. The difficulty we have in accepting any of 
these diagnoses is that most of those who are thus dis- 
interested in politics and say so have hardly been close 
enough observers, not to suggest thinkers, of our poli- 
tical life to have marked any of these tendencies and 
made their inferences thence. When one experienced 
in politics or a political student proclaims distrustful 
aloofness from the whole thing, one can generally dis- 
cover why with some precision. But this vague though 
serious discontent in the average man is much harder, 
to our mind, to explain. Anyway it is not our business 
in this article to explain it. We wish only to note the 
fact. The debate we referred to on woman suffrage gave 
one to think of it, and seemed to throw some light on 
this public mood. It is a mood we regret, justifiable or 
not. We. still have representative machinery, we 
still have the party system, and this cannot work if 
the public is going to stand outside. It will vote when 
the time comes—the machines dragoon it into that— 
but if people are going to interest themselves in politics 
only when they are made to vote, the voting cannot 
be very intelligent. Of course, if you insist on giving 
the vote to millions of indifferents and millions of incom- 
petents you cannot expect and will not get much in- 
telligence in voting. But unfortunately it is rather 
amongst the more competent and eligible of citizens 
that we have found this weariness of politics. Not a few 
could weary of politics with great advantage to their 
country ; but it is the wrong people who are wearying. 


THE CRITICISM OF INDIAN FINANCE. 


THE complications of Indian finance in its external 

relations arise primarily from its artificial cur- 
rency system and the consequent adjustments necessary 
to enable the Government to maintain its stability in 


exchange and to arrange the large remittances required 


to meet Home charges. For these purposes the Indian 
Secretary holds large balances in London. The amount 
and treatment of these are at present criticised. They 
come under three different heads. The one of most 
permanent importance, known as the Gold Standard 
Reserve, is formed from the profits of the rupee token 
coinage. It is almost entirely held in England, and 
amounts to about eighteen million pounds—seventeen 
being invested in gold securities and one million in 
gold. Its object is to provide the India Office with 
funds to meet Home charges without having to draw 
on India when the conditions of trade would invest such 
demands with serious danger to the trade of India and 
its whole currency system. Such a contingency actually 
arose in 1907-08, when exchange fell to danger point 
and the reserve was depleted, it is stated, to the extent 
of seventeen million pounds before normal conditions 
were restored. This reserve is an essential part of the 
currency system, and must be treated exclusively from 
that point of view. 

The general charge is that these balances are mani- 
pulated to favour certain British interests, and not for 
the advantage of India. The complaints against the 
management of this Gold Standard Reserve are some- 
what contradictory. It is urged on one hand by Indiar 
commercial critics that it should be kept in India and 
there employed in developing the resources of the coun- 
try, and that, if it were lent out to banks, it would 
command a high rate of interest. Obviously it would in 
such case cease to be a reserve at all, and would be 
neither available for the purpose nor at the time 
required, nor in the only place where it could be of 
any use. Others again demand that it shall be held in 
England but solely in gold, as only then it will be ready 
for use when wanted and free from the depreciation of 
investments and loss on forced realisations. This is a 
fair matter of comment. The answer is that there will 
be always sufficient warning, and if an adequate margin 
is kept in gold there will be time to realise securities 
without loss. As for depreciation, the ascertained loss 
on 17.3 million pounds has been well under a million, 
chiefly from an unfortunate purchase of British Consols, 
while nearly three millions were realised in dividends, 
leaving a net profit of over two millions. 

London bankers, not perhaps quite without reason, 
fear that in the absence of Indian gold the very 
inadequate reserve in the Bank of England is seriously 
menaced. Indian writers again declare that gold 
balances are piled up here at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer to relieve the great joint-stock banks of their 
duty to maintain adequate stocks of coin. The charge 
is not supported by the composition of the aggregate 
balances, which out of some forty-five million pounds 
only included at most eight in gold. In this conflict of 
opinion there is room for defence. The best vindication 
perhaps of the present arrangement is its proved success. 

The next great balance is that standing in the current 
account of the Indian Secretary. It naturally varies 
from day to day and year to vear. Latterly it has been 
unusually high. It was over eighteen million pounds 
last March. It has been acquired partly by floating 
loans, and partly by large sales of Council bills. A 
great deal of it is lent out at 2 per cent. or 2} per cent. 
at short call to approved borrowers on security or 
placed in Bank deposits. The charge here is that this has 
been done by the interested advice of London bankers 
said to control the India Office finance. The ‘‘ City ”’ 
finds it convenient to be cheaply financed by the poor 
Indian ryot. Before accepting such grave charges 
against the intelligence and rectitude of these authorities 
—men of high standing and character—it would be 
well to ascertain whether there are not more credible 
and creditable reasons than those assigned for what is 
certainly an unusual position. It is a significant cir- 
cumstance that the balance of eighteen million pounds 
in March had fallen by nine million pounds in October. 
So far it represented necessary provision for 
known obligations about to mature—the discharge 
of temporary loans and the purchase of silver. 
Other short loans have still to mature next month. It 
is not possible here to pursue this line of inquiry. But 
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it may be observed that the suspension of the borrowing 
power of the Government on acceptable terms must 
compel it to seek some other source of revenue. One 
way of meeting urgent requirements would be the sale 
of Council bills against the accrued and even the assured 
prospective surplus in the Indian exchequer. If for 
these or other good reasons it was necessary to ac- 
cumulate large temporary balances here it would have 
been folly not to employ them to advantage on short 
loans till required. 

A third balance is the Paper Currency Reserve. Its 
object is to support the rupee note issue in India, which 
is entirely in the hands of Government, and, stated in 
sterling, represents a currency of forty to fifty millions. 
Of this metallic reserve 8.4 million pounds is now held in 
London ; 2.7 millions being invested and 5.7 millions in 
gold ear-marked in the Bank of England. The reason 
given for this curious arrangement is not readilly com- 
prehensible. This fund can only be applied to its proper 
purpose in India. Its retention here lends some force to 
the belief that it is kept in London in order to reinforce 
the inadequate gold reserves of English banks. 

Quite another question is the employment of the firm 
whose head is brother of the Indian Under-Secretary to 
carry out a very large purchase of silver. So far as Mr. 
Montagu is himself concerned there can be no ground 
for censure. He not only had no part in the transac- 
tion but is known to have dissociated himself from any 
active financial administration because of this connexion. 
But it was an act of ill judgment on the part of those 
responsible for the transaction. They should and could 
have foreseen that it would challenge criticism. The 
character of Indian administration is an honourable 
trust. The National Debt of India and its annual taxa- 
tion are the lowest in their incidence on the population of 
any important country. The debt, moreover, is entirely 
covered by assets accrued and invested. The great bulk 
of it was incurred for reproductive expenditure. The in- 
come from this not only pays the interest on the entire 
debt but leaves a substantial balance in relief of taxation. 
Last year the State railways and canals contributed 
nearly four million pounds to the net revenues. A 
financial policy and administration which can point to 
such results ought not to be lightly censured. 


MR. BOWLES’ TRIUMPH. 


i? is in no spirit of levity, or with the slightest inten- 

tion of deriding the great service which Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles has rendered to his country, 
that we compare him with the man who resisted the levy 
of Ship-money. On the contrary, we hold that the 
encroachments of the executive power upon the liberty 
of the subject are pretty much the same in all ages, 
and though we do not now “‘ take up arms for cote and 
conduct and his four nobles of Danegelt’’, the danger 
is quite as real and ‘‘ the defence of just immunities ”’ 
quite as difficult as it was in the days of the Stuarts. 
Personal liberty is hard to get, but still harder to keep, 
because the apathy and ignorance of the masses are 
no match for the cool and stealthy aggressions of the 
executive. The sad truth is that the majority of men 
do not care about personal liberty, unless their domestic 
comfort is interfered with. The income tax falls only 
on a handful of the population, not much more than a 
million : but the value of the principle which Mr. Gibson 
Bowles has triumphantly vindicated is incalculable, as 
the working class may one day appreciate. What 
is that principle? Simply this, that no tax shall 
be laid upon any subject of this realm except 
by an Act of Parliament. The result of the pro- 
ceedings of the first Charles and the second James 
was the coming of William and Mary, and the very 
first result of their accession was a declaratory Act 
known as the Bill of Rights, which sets forth 
the fundamental rights of a British citizen. It 
is the only part of our Constitution which is written, 
and therefore its defiance by the present Government is 
the more inexcusable. First and foremost amongst the 
rights of every Briton it is declared that he shall not 


be compelled to pay any tax unless imposed by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. The income tax 
has been deducted by banks and public companies upon 
the authority of a resolution of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, which has not yet become an Act 
of Parliament; and this has been going on for years! 
What, we may well ask, is the use of a Lord Chan- 
cellor paid £10,000 a year, of an Attorney-General 
paid with fees something like £12,000 a year, of a 
Solicitor-General paid about £-go000 a year, if they can- 
not prevent the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
breaking the plain law of the Constitution? Mr. 
Asquith is a lawyer, as is Mr. Lloyd George, though 
belonging to what is sometimes called with grim irony 
the inferior branch of the profession. When a group 
of lawyers like the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Loreburn, Lord Haldane, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, and Sir John Simon combine to ignore 
or defy the Bill of Rights we would seem, in the 
language of Serjeant Maynard, ‘“‘ to have outlived the 
law ’’. 

And yet if Mr. Gibson Bowles had not had the 
acuteness and the public spirit to bring this matter 
himself before a court of law, the Government would 
have gone on levying taxes without authority, ‘* and 
nothing sed’’. To those unfamiliar with the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons it may be ex- 
plained that by long custom the Budget, or Finance 
Act authorising the taxation of the year, must be 
grounded on”’ financial resolutions passed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. Thus the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moves in the Committee that an 
income tax of so much in the £&, or a duty on tea of 
so much on the lb., be levied for the year ending 
31 March following, and this resolution is debated, and 
if carried is reported to the Committee, and again dis- 


cussed on the report stage and finally carried. On 
these resolutions the Finance Act or Budget is 


grounded, and this procedure was devised in order to 
insure caution and deliberation in dealing with finance. 
Sometimes the resolutions are amended on report, and 
sometimes the Budget itself is amended, or its clauses 
rejected, as happened in 1885, when the beer duty pro- 
posed by the Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
defeated, and in consequence the whole Budget had to 
be recast by the Conservative Government which suc- 
ceeded. If the income tax is levied on the authority 
of the resolution in Committee, and the Finance Act 
should subsequently be rejected, the absurd and dan- 
gerous illegality of the practice would be demonstrated. 
And how does Mr. Lloyd George know that his Finance 
Act will be carried? A change of policy, even a mood 
of ill-temper, in the Nationalist or Labour party would 
defeat the Budget. 

It certainly shows extraordinary ignorance or indif- 
ference to the past to suppose that a resolution of the 
House of Commons has the binding effect of law, for 
the point was decided a hundred and fifty years ago 
in the case of Wilkes. The House of Commons ex- 
pelled Wilkes by a resolution. It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether the House of Commons has the right to 
expel a member and declare him unfit to sit unless he 
has been convicted of felony or misdemeanour, or unless 
he is a fugitive from justice, which, by the way, Wilkes 
was for some time. But Wilkes was re-elected, and 
the House of Commons not only declared by resolution 
that Wilkes should not sit, but also declared by a 
further resolution that Colonel Luttrell, who was second 
on the poll, was the duly elected member for Middlesex. 
It was this resolution, affecting the legal rights, not 
only of the two gentlemen in question, but of the 
electors of Middlesex, which was finally pronounced 
invalid by the House of Commons itself. This is 
tolerably ancient history ; but we are not surprised that 
Mr. Lloyd George—did he not ask, ‘‘ Who is Lord 
S. John of Bletsoe ?’’—has never heard of it. We are 
surprised that the Prime Minister and the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Law Officers were not seised of this not 
wholly unknown case. 

People are asking what will be the practical effect 
of Mr. Justice Parker’s judgment? Will the banks 
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and the joint-stock banks return the deducted income 
tax to all their customers and shareholders? This 
would entail a vast amount of clerical labour, and would 
not do the income-tax payers any good. Apart from 
the question of principle, whose importance cannot be 
exaggerated, the practical effect will be that in future 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be obliged 
to put his financial measure in the very van of the 
Ministerial programme, and will see that it is carried 
as soon after Easter as possible. Even before the 
Parliament Act was passed, the present Government 
was always postponing the Budget to more exciting 
pieces of legislation. But now, in order to bring their 
more controversial—i.e., partisan—measures under the 
Parliament Act, and get them carried without the con- 
sent of the House of Lords, the Government must crowd 
them into the first two years of their existence. Any 
measures brought forward in the third year are in great 
danger of not being passed three times before the disso- 
jution in the fifth year. This increases the temptation 
to put off the Finance Act till the last weeks of the 
session, in order that there may be more time for 
measures like Home Rule and Disestablishment. It 
<annot be too often or too loudly insisted on that the 
function of taxation is the most important of all the 
powers of Parliament. This was once a commonplace, 
and it used to be the pride of former statesmen to prove 
to a nation of business men that the national finances 
were their first care. The Budget used to be the great 
event of the session in the days of Gladstone, and 
Northcote, and Goschen and Beach. But we have 
changed all that: we are so debauched by the absinthe 
of revolution that we really cannot fix our attention 
on the sordid details of income and expenditure. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles’ victory will, however, compel the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to give some kind of attention 
to the management of the national finances. How 
many men would have spent their money to attain such 
an end? How many men would have had the self- 
confidence and brains to go into court, and, facing the 
Judge and the Attorney-General, argue their own case? 
At the height of an argument, as heated as one between 
an English Tory and a Scotch Whig might be imagined 
to be, Dr. Johnson asked Boswell’s father what good 
Cromwell had ever done. ‘‘ God, man’”’, answered the 
Judge, ‘‘ he gar’d kings to ken they had a lith in their 
necks.’’ That is the kind of good which Mr. Gibson 
Bowles has done, for he has taught Mr. Lloyd George 
that he must observe the law, and has thus rendered to 
his countrymen a service the value of which will be 


more appreciated in a few years than it is apparently 
to-day. 


THE CITY. 


BUSINESS is very quiet on the Stock Exchange at 

present, and it is just as well so. The condition 
of markets is wonderfully sound. London, Paris and 
Berlin came through the end-October settlement with 
remarkably few casualties, and the relief from financial 
anxiety has been expressed in a general improvement 
in quotations. But the need for caution lies in the 
possibility that the political problems of the Balkan 
situation may cause further uneasiness on the Con- 
tinental bourses. If Continental investors become 
alarmed, the London Stock Exchange is sure to be 
affected, and probably New York would temporarily 
lose the confidence which has been a satisfactory feature 
of the markets during the last few days. It must be 
admitted that no cause for alarm is seriously anticipated, 
but the uncertainties of the situation render it desirable 
that speculation should be discouraged. 

Steady purchases on account of the Sinking Fund and 
the existence of a ‘‘ bear’’ account have given good 
support to Consols, and have successfully opposed the 
influences of dear money and the knowledge that several 
gilt-edged loans are in prospect. The New South 
Wales issue of £1,500,000 has been followed by a 
Queensland loan of £2,000,000, of which £500,000 
represents new borrowing. The City of Sydney 


(N.S.W.) is raising £500,000 in 4 per cents., and if 


these issues meet with reasonable success others will 
be brought out. Meanwhile, several short-term note 
issues are maturing, and as the Money Market is rather 
overstocked with that class of security the terms of 
renewal are less favourable to the borrowers than were 
those on which the original series were negotiated. 

The Home Railway department has received en- 
couragement in the announcement that the Government 
will redeem its pledge of August last to bring in a short 
Bill this session to permit the increase of freight charges. 
Another influence among the Southern passenger stocks 
is the report of favourable developments in the Kent 
coalfields. The traffic returns of the leading railways 
hold promise of satisfactory dividends for the current 
half-year. 

A recovery in Canadian Pacifics was checked by a 
threatened strike of employees on the railroad, though 
an official cablegram stating that little inconvenience is 
anticipated has allayed the fears of serious disturbance 
to traffic. Grand Trunk securities, with the assistance 
ef another satisfactory return, have been in some 
demand. 

Although the election of Dr. Woodrow Wilson is 
regarded as foreshadowing a drastic reduction of 
tariffs, prices of American stocks have advanced sub- 
stantially. It is argued that nothing can interrupt the 
tide of prosperity in the United States in view of the 
excellent crop results, but the sceptics suggest that the 
strength of the Wall Street market is carefully calcu- 
lated to facilitate the re-sale to Europe at a profit of 
the stocks purchased by New York during the brief 
European panic. Certain it is that the firmness dis- 
played in Wall Street while Europe was throwing out 
hundreds of thousands of shares was a good advertise- 
ment for American securities in the eyes of Continental 
investors. 

Among Foreign Government securities the feature is 
the continued advance in what are known as the war 
stocks. Bulgarian, Greek, Servian and Montenegrin 
bonds have all risen, and even Turkish issues receive 
support, although in the event of the partition of Turkey 
the security of some of the loans must present an in- 
teresting problem. Foreign Railway stocks have also 
participated in the general recovery. Argentines were 
helped by excellent traffics, and Mexican Rails have 
recovered; but Brazil Common shares suffered under 
further liquidation from the Continent. 

In the Mining Market the reduction of the Consoli- 
dated Goldfields dividend to 2s. per share when 3s. 6d. 
had been expected was a serious disappointment. The 
directors are dividing profits up to the hilt to make this 
distribution, and apparently nothing is being allocated 
to depreciation of investments, whereas £100,000 was 
so appropriated last year. The condition of the market 
has been very unfavourable to the company’s opera- 
tions, and unfortunately no appreciable improvement is 
at present visible. However, the market as a whole 
has been cheered by the better tone on the Paris bourse, 
and the general sentiment is no doubt reflected in Mr. 
Rowsell’s speech at the East Rand Mining meeting on 
Monday. AA rise in the price of the metal has imparted 
renewed strength to Copper shares. 

Rubber shares remain extremely quiet, but a 
little more attention has been given to leading Oil 
shares by Paris operators. The interest in Shipping 
shares slackened somewhat, though higher 
prices for P. and O. Deferred and Royal Mails are 
confidently talked of in well-informed circles. J. and P. 
Coats shares dropped sharply on account of a reduction 
in profits for the year ended 30 June last, where an 
increase had been expected. 


INSURANCE. 
BriGHTER INSURANCE PRosPEcTs. 
M OST insurance reports issued this year proved dis- 
appointing when examined, and the inevitable 
conclusion is that 1911 was a generally ‘‘ lean’’ year. 
A few ordinary life offices—specially well managed and 


popular at the moment—retained their prosperity, but 
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in the majority of cases indifferent support seems to 
have been obtained, and several well-known offices 
more or less lost ground. With a single exception, 
too, the ordinary-industrial companies reported less than 
average results in both of their branches, and in certain 
instances managerial estimates formed at the beginning 
of the period were not nearly realised. It is probable 
that our life offices as a body made some progress, but 
the percentage of increase both in funds and aggregate 
premium income was unquestionably smaller than usual, 
owing to the comparative absence of new business. 
Fire and accident offices, again, experienced a bad time 
in 1911. About a dozen of the leading Tariff com- 
panies obtained a moderate profit on their enormous 
transactions, but the less important concerns—mostly 
of the non-Tariff description—generally lost money. 
Two or three of these minor companies have already 
withdrawn from business, and others are known to 
be bravely struggling against steadily accumulating 
troubles. The fate of these concerns cannot long 
be in doubt, and it is probable that before the time 
comes for circulating the reports for 1912 they will 
either have been taken over or gone into liquidation. 
Although the results of the current year in all depart- 
ments of insurance enterprise are still a matter of con- 
jecture, sufficient is known to enable one to state that 
disappointment will again be somewhat widespread. 
When accounts are produced next spring ordinary life 
offices will be found to have collectively done somewhat 
better than in 1911, because disturbing elements have 
been less constantly in evidence, but it is not easy to 
feel optimistic when considering the case of the ordinary- 
industrial offices, notwithstanding the indirect benefits 
they may have gained as a result of the success achieved 
by their approved societies. New life business has 
certainly not been plentiful in either department, and 
some companies are already behind their last year’s 
returns. 

Fire insurance results may similarly be expected again 
to prove discouraging. Careful analyses show that 
the important American field is now unlikely to yield a 
satisfactory profit, home fire losses have been fairly 
substantial, Continental losses have been quite up to 
the average, and only a few of the minor fields have so 
far reported really successful underwriting. Naturally 
the great Tariff offices, commanding the soundest risks, 
have made some money this year, unless the unforeseen 
happens between now and 31 December, but the outlook 
for most of the smaller companies is distinctly dis- 
quieting, seeing how largely their yearly receipts are 
swollen by American premiums. Their chances are, to 
say the least, extremely doubtful. | Anxious for pre- 
miums, which are difficult to obtain in this country, the 
managements of the more recently formed companies 
have formed connexions abroad, and the inevitable 
penalty is now being paid. [ndiscretion, un- 
fortunately, has not been confined to fire insurances 
alone ; it has extended to employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation risks, and even to marine in- 
surances. One comparatively small company is under- 
stood to have lost £20,000 by the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ disaster, 
and its shares have depreciated to less than one-third of 
their former price. This company was not known tv be 
accepting marine risks, but the rapid progress of its 
premium income indicated that, as in the case of the 
Law, Car and General, questionable sources of revenue 
were being tapped. 

What is true of one company is also true of others. 
Managements of new companies seem to have had but 
one object—namely, to establish a huge premium income 
in the shortest possible time. Departments have been 
created broadcast, the country has been flooded with 
literature, branch offices have been opened here, there 
and everywhere, and invitations have been sent to 
American and other foreign brokers asking for business. 
That such a policy does not pay in the long run is 
proved by the number of failures that have occurred 
during the last few years, and the frantic efforts now 
being made to find purchasers for certain businesses. 
One or two of the companies, indeed, are in such a bad 
state that the wished-for purchaser is not forthcoming, 


and further trouble is expected. The Tariff offices, it 
must be remembered, have been taught a lesson that is 
not likely to be forgotten in a hurry. In order to im- 
prove the conditions of the business they represent, 
control was obtained, at considerable expense, of several 
of their more important non-Tariff rivals, but the only 
result was increased competition of a more reckless 
type. 

Apart from the difficulties to which reference has been 
made, and the unstable position caused by the enact- 
ment of workmen’s compensation laws in the United 
States—one important accident company has already 
had to pass its interim dividend—the prospect for sound 
business seems to be good. Life offices, in particular, 
can look forward to brighter days. Unsettlement there 
has been in their case, mainly resulting from legislation 
and strikes, but the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 
has now been assimilated, the National Insurance Act 
is commanding less attention, and labour disputes are 
less serious. All round, indeed, conditions have 
improved, and the new prospectuses, issued or coming 
out, are indicative of increasing confidence. Already 
several new and attractive schemes have been placed 
before the public, and quite a number of others will 
appear between now and the early spring. One main 
cause of the activity is the high rate of interest which 
can now be earned with safety on life assurance funds— 
a condition that makes many things possible that cannot 
be attempted while interest rates rule low. 


SALON D’AUTOMNE. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 

EVER was any exhibition so insignificant—in the 
true meaning of the phrase—and never has so 
much been said about one. The contrast leaves one in 
doubt. You can never be quite sure about the reasons 
which make people talk and journalists write. Sub- 
jects are scarce, and the columns of newspapers are 
long, that may account for a deluge of words much 
more than the real importance of a question. This 
seems to imply that journalistic criticism of art is not 
very vigorous in France, and indeed it is not; further- 
more, it is woefully feeble. Leave aside one solitary 
journalist whose information is remarkable—if his 
opinions are apt to be paradoxical—M. Louis Dimier, 
you will find in the daily Press no art critic capable 
of more than the forlorn repetition of what he catches 
here andthere. There are scores of artists or art lovers 
in France who can write and do write about painting, 

but they do not write in the daily papers. 

A municipal councillor, M. Lampué, complained to 
the Corporation of the indecency there was in the 
Government lending a public building for such an 
exhibition as this year’s Salon d’Automne and a 
Minister opening it. This interference ought to have 
been mentioned en passant, nothing more. Probably 
the honourable gentleman had never come across the 
cubists—until two or three years ago they kept or were 
kept out of the Salon—and his surprise was not enough 
to warrant endless comments on a manifestation which 
ought to have lost all novelty long ago. Owing to the 
comments I have met several people who after reading 
the papers appeared in painful doubt of their powers of 
judgment and asked themselves ‘‘ whether there really 
was something in these pictures they did not see and 
ought to see’’. No, there was not. If they had the 
good or the ill luck to meet with any of the people who 
paint, buy or praise those things, they would soon 
laugh at their own anxieties. There may be a certain 
amount of ingenuity in a few, a very few of the cubists’ 
pictures, there never is any trace of more than very 
ordinary talent. A cubist is invariably a man of in- 
ferior gifts who secks refuge in strangeness to conceal 
what he feels himself is his inferiority. The trick is 
obvious in one of the supposed remarkable pictures at 
the Salon, the ‘‘ Card Players ’’, by M. de la Fresnaye. 
A line in a back here, in an arm there, the caricatured 
expression of one eve are good enough; I mean they 
would be passable in a cartoon by a_ second-rate 
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draughtsman. Set them in an extraordinary assem- 
blage of distorted limbs, the contrast will give them a 
certain value on which your puzzled attention will find 
itself riveted for a moment or two. Nothing is more 
simple. 

I believe most people are not sure of the meaning of 
the word ‘‘cubism’’, and would never bother their 
heads about the thing any more if they were clear 
about it. They imagine it is something like stippling 
or divisionism, a technical process, a mysterious 
handling of the brush. It is not so. It is nothing else 
than the pretension we had, you and I, when we were 
three years old, to draw a face that should be at the 
same time a full face and a profile. The cubists paint 
sometimes one-half of a head in full face and the other 
in profile. (In the picture I mentioned above one eye 
of one of the card players is seen whole and the other 
sideways.) Oftener they paint several sides of the 
same object and juxtapose them in a mist of incoherent 
lines. You will see at Windsor Castle the full face 
and the two side faces of Charles I. on one canvas, 
and at the National Gallery a portrait of Richelieu 
varied in the same manner. But Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck in the first picture, and Philippe de Champaigne 
in the second, had no notion of inducing the spectator 
to believe he saw one head while he really saw three 
aspects of the same head. The cubists are des farceurs 
who should be left to enjoy their joke in complete soli- 
tude, but human silliness will not let them. A cubist 
and a piratical financier belong to the same family of 
psychologists. 

It has happened that while so much mere nonsense 
was being written about the cubists, two men worth 
hearing on the subject of art delivered themselves of 
slowly formed judgments on the contemporary concep- 
tions of painting; both artists of unquestioned power, 
both looked upon as representatives of highly modern 
tendencies, and both writers of rare merit, whose 
possession of their subject is felt under every word. , 

The first is M. Jacques Blanche, whom I need hardly 
introduce to English readers ; he feels too much at home 
in London to be a real stranger there. I remember 
the time when M. Blanche did not enjoy the universal 
popularity he possesses now. The small magazines 
extolled him to the skies, as they still do, but the 
canonising powers held aloof. His portrait of Paul 
Adam, now in the Luxembourg, was the subject of 
endless discussion. That picture, which to ninety-nine 
in a hundred visitors seems to be as near the manner 
of Benjamin Constant as that of Fantin-Latour was 
supposed to be revolutionary : M. Blanche was decidedly 
a young school painter. It took him ten years to 
conquer prejudices and convince the conventional vision 
that his technique was originality and not tricking. 
From that date he has occupied a curious position, which 
his individuality makes the more exceptional and some- 
what uncomfortable. M. Blanche is a man of fortune 
who evidently paints for his pleasure and exhibits only 
when he feels so inclined. His painting even apart 
from his choice of subjects would be enough to let us 
know that there is in him something supremely fas- 
tidious, that his strength is the strength of elegance, 
that he loves beauty not for mere beauty’s sake but 
for the consciousness of loving it, and possibly for the 
pleasure of standing apart from those who cannot see 
it. It seems to me that a few square inches of one 
of his pictures properly studied would conjure up a 
vision of an artist who is at the same time a man 
of the world and a psychologist. As a man of the 
world I doubt not that he has a great many admirers 
and a few resolute enemies, for as a psychologist he 
has the clear-sightedness which must almost invariably 
be regarded as uncharitable. Altogether he is a very 
near relation of another man to whom all I have said 
would easily apply and for whom he has the deepest 
sympathy, Whistler. It is this kind of man who is 
claimed as a champion by the Post-Impressionists, and 
two pictures of whom hang in this year’s Salon 
d’Automne—not very far from a sketch by Delacroix, 
it is true—as a sort of trophy held up by unrecognised 
genius to unrecognising stupidity. 


M. Blanche is too averse from unseemly commotion 
to tell point-blank his undesirable followers that they 
do not follow him at all; he contents himself to har- 
monise with Fantin-Latour—who also found himself sur- 
rounded with a kind of admiration he could not fancy— 
and he damns one after the other the principles of the 
Futurists in detached little sentences which their polite 
tone makes the more crushing : ‘‘ Luminosity comes not 
from the tones but from their opposition; it is inex- 
plicable that some people should have imagined recently 
that high lights alone were luminous; plain tones, even 
in the purest touches, fade and grow dim; they are as 
dangerous as bitumen used to be”’ etc. M. Blanche 
advises his so-called friends to go to Rembrandt’s 
school, and all he says in their defence is an incidental 
approval of black.* 

While M. Blanche makes this destructive criticism of 
the colouring of the Post-Impressionists, M. Maurice 
Denis considers their drawing and general inspiration, 
and the result is just as terrible. I should warn the 
veader at once that while M. Jacques Blanche was 
mostly adopted by the Revolutionists because he hap- 
pened to be repudiated by the Conventionalists, the case 
stands very differently with M. Denis. This painter was 
—nay, still is—one of the extremists ; his book f is full 
of the names of Cézanne, Vallotton, Vuillard, Bonnard, 
Cross, Flandrin and the others. He regards Gauguin 
as a ‘‘ master ’’, and though he deprecates the principles 
of Matisse, he speaks of him almost as if he were speak- 
ing to him, in a tone which apologises for his words. 
The sole difference between them and himself is his 
talent, which gradually outgrew his ideas, and a highly 
cultivated instinct, the development of which has finally 
resulted in a real body of wsthetics. I had the pleasure 
of meeting M. Maurice Denis in Italy some ten years 
ago: we looked together at the pictures in a catacomb 
and at those in the Perugia Gallery. The artist struck 
me by his almost literary effort after generalisation, and 
I am not surprised at the metaphysical tendencies of 
his book. 

If you examine one of M. Denis’ pictures—‘‘ Le 
Soir Florentin ’’ or ‘‘ La Treille Heureuse ’’, in the last 
two Salons, or the frescoes in the Vésinet church— 
you will be puzzled. Several of the characteriStics of 
the Neo-Impressionists are there: the drawing is 
deliberately—I might say conventionally—unconven- 
tional (figures either too slender or the reverse ; heads 
leaning to one side etc.); the outline is marked out 
by the usual broad black line; the colouring seems 
crude unless your eye is trained to see harmonies in 
the silks of a work-basket ; there is something strange 
and almost queer over the whole picture. But there 
is beauty too, a combination of the sensuous and the 
spiritual, sometimes rare imagination—especially in the 
Vésinet pictures—and a diffused happiness in the atmo- 
sphere of the work which is perceptible even to the 
least experienced. 

Now listen to M. Denis. He admits that he and 
his friends began with exaggerations : “‘ We went back 
to childishness, as a swimmer goes to the bottom in 
order to rise again; Gauguin copied at first not the 
Parthenon horses but the wooden horse of his infant 
days ; we were barbarism, revolution, feverishness, but 
after all we were wisdom too—in fact, we aimed at 
classicism, not the classicism of Boileau, but that of 
Polyeucte; the deformations of our drawing tended 
towards the inevitable deformation produced by the 
artist’s eye before any object, and which, properly 
analysed, is nothing but style’’ etc. All these 
passages are confessions, and more or less recantations, 
the last one alone is a profession of faith. And what 
does it amount to? To the world-old principle that 
the methods of art vary, but the artist must be himself. 
Now are the cubists themselves, are they personal, or 
on the contrary are they not poor creatures who abdi- 
cate all originality before a method and the easiest 
of all methods? Look into M. Denis’ theories; com- 
pare them with his works; you will find that all he 
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advocates is the re-education of the artist through inner 
motives—religion not the least of them—which will 
rebuild his individuality. There is not one point in 


| 


| 
common between such a conception and the coarse 


practical joke we are made the victims of at the Salon. 
Take Signac’s admirable book,* take any of the many 
utterances of the Impressionists, it will be the same 
thing: the Futurists will always be described by the 
charitable as mere beginners. Why, then, should we, 
the public, regard them as more than that? 


A GOOD PLAY FROM THE DUTCH. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


ET us for a moment pause upon the fantastic posi- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Butt at the *‘ Palace.’’ 1 had 
thought that every imaginable practical joke had 
already been played by the Lord Chamberlain upon the 
London theatres. 1 was wrong. The prohibition of 
Venetian Night’? is grotesque in quite a novel 
and an unexpected way. The kernel of the jest is that 
in 190g the Lord Chamberlain brutally barred the 
paradise of his jurisdiction from the music halls. He 
would not look at a stage-play that came to him from 
the ‘‘ Palace’’ or the ‘Tivoli’. With a stony 
British stare he simply ignored that there were such 
places within the geographical limits of his authority. 
But Mr. Butt and his comrades insisted. They would 
not be overlooked. Here was a king should reign over 
them, whether he liked it or not. The Lord Chamber- 
lain gave way. He began to license stage-plays for 
production at the ‘*‘ Palace’ and the ‘‘ Tivoli’’. Now 
he is reigning with a vengeance! One of the most 
celebrated producers in Europe has come all the way 
from Berlin; he has brought with him mimes from 
Germany ; he has caused to be built for his convenience 
a revolving stage; he has cost Mr. Butt many thousands 
of pounds. Then, at the last moment, Mr. Butt applies 
for an insurance policy at two guineas from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office; and in sheer exuberance of pro- 
priety, quite unnecessarily submits his wordless spec- 
tacle to the fiat of the Lord Chamberlain’s insurance 
agents. The policy is refused. 

Obviously Mr. Butt should ignore the Censor, and 
produce ‘‘A Venetian Night ’’ for public appreciation. 
The Lord Chamberlain has no clear legal right to his 
jurisdiction over music halls. It may be true that the 
mere fact of his having licensed stage-plays for perform- 
ance at the ‘*‘ Palace’’ has turned it into a theatre. 
But the precise legal sanction of his authority is a 
problem in law. Suppose Mr. Butt denies that his 
wordless spectacle is a stage-play, and asserts that his 
house in Charing Cross Road, respecting this particular 
performance, is a music hall under the Disorderly 
Houses Aet of 1851, what can the Lord Chamberlain 
do? The situation is packed with delightful possibili- 
ties; for the burden of proof is upon the Censor, who 
has never shown himself competent to prove anything 
whatever in connexion with the duties and powers of 
his office. The Lord Chamberlain would be in a diffi- 
cult place if Mr. Butt really cared to be inconvenient. 
The Censor has been over-bold; in fact, for the first 
time in the history of this institution we are compelled 
reluctantly to admire the Censor’s courage. He has 
turned from bullying the small men to challenge the 
popular manager of a popular theatre. If he con- 
tinued to do this, he might grow into an honourable, 
if not into a useful, public institution. But if he con- 
tinued to do this, he would be abolished. For this 
reason | shall be extremely surprised if the Lord Cham- 
berlain insists upon his prohibition. I fully expect to 
hear within the next few days that the Censor has re- 
inspected *‘ A Venetian Night’’, and framed his 
excuses. 

I should like to go on writing about the Censor. He 
is inexhaustible. But my weekly essay is upon another 
topic altogether. I want to write about this week’s 


* “De Delacroix aux Impressionnistes.’’ Paris: Flourny. 1910, 


performance of Heijermans’ ‘‘ The Good Hope ”’ by the 
Pioneer Players. 
* * * * 

Print, of course, is infallible; and people who write 
for the printer know all that is written in ‘*‘ Lem- 
priére and the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’’. But 
what really amazes me is not so much the omniscience 
of the journeyman pressman as his mirific gift of 
tongues; and here the dramatic critics are easily first 
afield. I have this week been profoundly impressed by 
the number of dramatic critics who can fluently speak 
and write in a language that has become almost a by- 
word in esoterics. I mean Dutch. I am disgracefully 
distinguished from all other critics in my method of 
dealing with Herman Hcijermans’ ‘‘ The Good Hope ’’. 
| cannot place him among the Dutch dramatists of 
his era; I do not even know precisely where his 
era is to be found. Of course | am bitteriy 
aware of my deficiencies. I realise that I am expected 
to speak and write like a native at least seven Euro- 
pean languages; have a familiar nodding acquaintance 
with the drama of the Hindus and the Mongolians; be 
able to detect and appreciate the parodies of obscure 
Athenian poets and orators so liberally scattered 
through the comedies of Aristophanes. When 
I think of the hard-working, conscientious, and—alas ! 
—obscure writers upon drama who can descant as in- 
fallibly upon a Hindu mystery play as upon the most 
plain-English farce; who are intimately acquainted 
with the literature and the dramatic history of Norway, 
Sweden, the Iberian Peninsula, Holland, Ancient 
Greece and Rome, Modern Italy, Russia, and so forth; 
and are even able to talk American with an accent fault- 
lessly correct—when I think of these men veiling their 
august capacities behind the mysteriously decent and 
provocative initials required by the venerable traditions 
of the daily Press—then my spirits sink into my carpet- 
slippers, and I begin to suspect that the violence of my 
opinions may possibly be insufficient to cover the 
insecurity of their foundation. 

No; I cannot do justice to Herman Heijermans. It 
is my duty exactly to measure his place among contem- 
porary Dutchmen; exactly to determine the position of 
his translated play with respect to the plays he wrote 
before and after; to compare his mastery of Dutch 
idiom and dialect with corresponding excellences in 
Gogol and the author of ‘‘ Sakuntala’’. But—me 
miserrime !—either with Falstaff 1 am fain ‘‘ to 
shuffle, to hedge, to lurch’’; or I must frankly dis- 
honour the uniform of my mystery. (Dramatic critics 
are like waiters in the poignant sense that the uniform 
of other men’s pleasure, the signal that other men have 
put aside the business of the day, the symbol of ease 
and enfranchisement, is for the waiter and the critic 
the robe of duress, the badge of sufferance, the cus- 
tomary suit of solemn black.) Falstaff’s way would 
be well within my exiguous talent for deception: it 
would be so easy to find in this play of Heijermans the 
clear minuteness of a Dutch interior. There must be 
a whole article in the very phrase ‘‘ Dutch interior ’’. 
But I prefer to be honest. I don’t in the least know 
in what intimate respects the play is a Dutch play. I 
shall treat it openly as a play translated for English 
people who are prepared to take it for granted that 
Dutchmen write plays, and go to the theatre just like 
English people. 

A very excellent play it is—a play that fails of great- 
ness when the author forgets his great theme and falls 
to be the mere rhetorical prophet of Labour v. Capital, 
and that becomes a little tedious when, in the ‘‘ Dutch 
interior ’’ manner (really not Dutch at all, unless Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Galsworthy are Dutch), he is too 
fearful of omitting anything that might be important. 
But when there comes into the play a great wind from 
the sea, blowing into every crevice of the lives and fates 
of its people, we are lifted to the level of great drama. 
Here again I might write at large upon Dutchmen and 
their hereditary seafaring habits, seasoning my 
discourse with liberal references to Van Tromp and 
de Ruyter. I refrain. But I will confidently assert 
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dramatic literature to put beside the Third Act of 
‘‘The Good Hope’’. The herring fleet is far out in 
the storm as the women at home sit about the lamp 
talking—this one of a husband, that one of a brother 
lost. The sea is a cruel, almost physical, presence; 
and when, in the superb climax, a girl, distraught for 
her lover abroad on the sea, flings open the window, 
and the furious wind blows in, extinguishing the lamp, 
it is as though we had seen with our eyes the hopes and 
fears of those that had sat about the frail flame blown 
to the dark. No scene in the play reaches the level of 
this splendid moment, where we are almost upon the 
heights of Synge’s ‘‘ Riders to the Sea’’. But 
throughout the play, wonderfully shot with the sun 
despite the author’s relentless pursuit of his theme, 
the spirit of tragedy is never far aloof. It is instructive 
to note that the author’s mood only approaches the 
sentimental in the scenes of propaganda. Frankly he 
asks for our tears in face of the hardships of penniless 
seamen in the grip of the capitalist smack-owner. 
But, in face of the mighty sea, he makes the appeal that 
Synge made, and the masters of great tragedy—the 
appeal to our sense of the irony of immutable things. 
The laws of the sea are accepted. They steel the 
spirit and fortify the heart. To exclaim in defiance of 
its power were to do it wrong, being so majestical. But 
against the laws of men, or—shall we rather say ?—the 
laws of the code, wild outcry is permitted, and savage 
rebellion. The persistently fine thing about this play 
of Heijermans is the fatal acquiescence of the wise and 
the strong in the laws of life. They are, profoundly, 
a religious people. To cry out against the sea is, for 
them, temptation of God. Their refuge is simple faith, 
and a childlike philosophy that consents—‘‘ We take 
the fish, and God takes us’’.. 

Miss Ellen Terry was this week in her old part of 
the peasant fishwife—or, with regret be it said, in the 
ruins of her part. Still, it was a wonderful perform- 
ance. Hers is the character that sums up the 
acquiescence in their destiny that seems to be the in- 
herited possession of those that follow the sea. If 
Heijermans just misses greatness here, it is precisely 
in the fashion that Mr. Masefield misses greatness in 
Nan. The scales are too heavily weighted against 
these two women. Not only destiny, but accident, is 
hostile; and, instead of getting an impression of the 
bigness of fate, we get an impression of the malignancy 
of fortune—in fact, we catch our poet with his hand 
upon the strings pulling awry for our tears. Moments 
there are in both plays when tragedy divinely looks 
through the web of accident : as when Nan, on behalf 
of all her sisters, kills the abominable hedonist, and as 
when the peasant-woman sits alone with her niece while 
the sea takes toll of their dead. Heijermans, like Mr. 
Masefield, has not sustained that high note for very 
long. But even in his propagandist scenes of ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise ’? and syndicalism for the Navy he is steadily 
above the false values of the theatre. The full-close 
of his history is admirable. Irony rings down the 
curtain. There is no sentimental paltering with truth 
at the finish. All the clichés of the customary last Act 
are omitted—in fact, the hardened English theatre-goer 
is conceivably more astonished at the things (the inevit- 
able, customary things) which do not happen in the 
Fourth Act of ‘‘ The Good Hope’’ than at the 
things which do. Thus, there is in the play—most 
unhappily it seems to me—a modern villain whose sins 
are black as ink. The hero might have taken him by 
the throat and choked him; any one of the seamen he 
reviled might have thrust a knife into his big stomach; 
or he might have fearfully expired, strangled with re- 
morse for his tremendous offences. He does none of 
these things. He simply persists. His punishment is 
left entirely to Heaven, as is commonly the case with 
modern successful rogues, who are much too clever 
at self-excuse to spoil their health with a fretful 
conscience. 

Certainly Herman Heijermans is a very remarkable 
dramatist. I am sorry to be unable to do him common 
justice as a Dutchman. I must buttonhole one of the 
experts. 


POST-IMPRESSIONIST PREFACES. 
By C. H. Co.uins BAKER. 


I* no better case than Messrs. Roger Fry’s and Clive 

Bell’s can be made out for Post-Impressionism we 
cannot be blamed for dismissing the whole business as 
a mysterious and rather boring conspiracy to fool the 
public. How many Post-Impressionists can solemnly 
swear to themselves, on their private altars, that nothing 
but pure faith sends them to the stake of much adver- 
tised notoriety is a question that no sceptics have a 
right to answer. But we shall not wonder, after read- 
ing the prefaces to the Grafton Gallery exhibition cata- 
logue, if we find our sceptics undiminished. 

Mr. Clive Bell’s contribution is a muddle of clouded 
thought, loose argument, historical inaccuracy and 
phrases, such as that all the pictures in the show are 
‘“ manifestations of spiritual revolution which proclaims 
art a religion and forbids its degradation to the level 
of a trade’’, that in American are described as 
“hot air’. Mr. Fry, whose cqnviction none I think 
would question, appears to be somewhat in difficulties 
as to more or less fundamental laws of physical and 
psychical processes. (Art nowadays, you see, has be- 
come an abstruse kind of metaphysic that seems to stand 
in need of extraordinary ingeniousness.) 

Mr. Bell assures us that Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ art 
is practically independent of ‘‘ association or sugges- 
tion ’’. Obviously if this means anything it is that this 
gifted painter’s art means nothing. Humanly speak- 
ing, it is impossible for a man to picture things that 
are associated with nothing, suggested by nothing, and 
which suggest nothing; conceptualist diagrams are 
another matter. Surely Mr. Bell might reflect a little 
on the conditions of consciousness and perception, and 
so spare us these inconceivable ideas. He then en- 
gagingly concedes that fully to appreciate Mr. Fry’s 
art and Mr. Grant’s ‘‘ it is necessary to be a human 
being ’’. Presumably it is a sine qua non that we be 
non-human in order to apprehend this Mr. Lewis. 
What guarantee, though, have we that rabbits and 
clams can apprehend him, or that he has established 
communication with the hypothetical inhabitants of 
another solar system? Surely we are not exigent in 
demanding more satisfying proof than Mr. Bell’s mere 
implication and Mr. Lewis’ indefinable pictures. I 
need quote the former but a little further, for then we 
shall have reached not only his climax but also, if I 
read Mr. Fry correctly, a curious point where both 
prefaces coincide. ‘‘ All the painters here ’’, says Mr. 
Bell, ‘“‘ are true plastic artists; wherefore the most 
important qualities in their work are quite independent 
of place or time or a particular civilisation or point of 
view. Theirs is an art that stands on its own feet 
instead of leaning upon life; and herein it differs from 
traditional English art.’? Which, to cut the sentence 
shorter, ‘‘ has been for two centuries the laughing-stock 
of Europe ’’. 

Now why is true plastic art independent of time or 
point of view ; indeed, how can any thinking person hold 
that any expression of consciousness is independent of 
point of view and chronology? Pictorial expression is 
consciousness visualised, and consciousness must surely 
depend on time and “ point of view’’. Mantegna, for 
example, is Mantegna ; the inevitable result of his condi- 
tions. In the same way the least plastic art is rigidly 
dependent on conditions. If these loose meaningless 
statements of Mr. Bell are irritating, what are we to 
think of his next assertion that Post-Impressionists are 
independent of life, the presumable meaning of his 
epigram about “ standing on its feet instead of leaning 
upon life’’? Mr. Fry chimes in with his explanation 
of French Post-Impressionists who ‘‘ do not seek to 
imitate form but to create form; not to imitate life but 
to find an equivalent for life’’. 

As everybody knows, the function of pictorial art is 
to transmit to our consciousness the visualised con- 
sciousness of others, who are more or less fitted by 
patient mastery of obvious external appearances to 
reveal more spiritual qualities. Vital art is that which 
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by communion gains ever more the confidence of life (or 
nature); academic art is that which rests content with 
superficial knowledge and falls back upon a dummy life 
whereby an effect well within the understanding of 
popular ignorance can be repeated with facility. It is 
obvious that as visualised consciousness is wholly de- 
pendent for sustenance upon perception of external life, 
so the shutting off of life-perception affects art as starva- 
tion affects the body. ‘‘ Not leaning upon life ’’, then, 
and ‘‘ creating an equivalent for life ’’ are nothing more 
than euphemism; on this clause Alma Tadema and Mr. 
Marcus Stone could be smuggled into the rare heaven 
we are asked to accept as harbouring the Post- 
Impressionists. As for Mr. Fry’s “creation ’’ of form 
(his apology fer Picasso’s ‘‘ Head of a Man’”’ being 
something totally unlike a human head), in the case of 
a starving body that would be called living upon its own 
waste, unreplenished matter. 

I said something about Mr. Clive Bell’s historical 
inaccuracy, referring to his assertion that English art 
has been Europe’s laughing-stock for two centuries. 
Surely Mr. Fry mig™ have edited this queer nonsense, 
for he has a deep knowledge of art history. Wherein 
may I ask Mr. Bell did English art in 1712 differ from 
French or German or Italian, save in degree? Does 
he think Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough ever 
were ridiculous to foreign eyes; or that Constable and 
Turner were not vital forces in the development of 
French art? This feeble special pleading is poor ser- 
vice to a cause. A truer sense of history and a clear- 
thinking mind would have landed Mr. Bell in a more 
logical extravaganza; had he recognised the funda- 
mental unity of aim in European art he then could 
have assured us that Europe had been the laughing- 
stock of Europe for six hundred years. I don’t say 
that this assurance would better the chances of Post- 
Impressionism ; but it would be logical. 

The theory that these pictures are not decorative pro- 
perties (‘‘ not pieces of handsome furniture ’’) seems to 
me to broach a possible solution, to indicate an easy 
way out; for indeed they are not pictorial. Pic- 
torial art is clearly conditioned; anything is not 
a picture, as one might say, nor is everything pictorial. 
You cannot paint the time or a creed; and coloured 
charts, house elevations, maps of blood-vessels or 
mathematical diagrams are not pictorial expression. 
A reasonable definition of Post-Impressionism is an 
abstruse science for the propagation of passionately 
emotional diagrams. Surely we can find a place for 
this new movement without incorporating it with art. 
Supposing the special war correspondents at the front 
took to reporting Balkan battles in the manner of 
M. Picasso’s ‘‘ Head of a Man’’, in purely abstract 
language, displacing the cardinal facts of the campaign, 
would their feverish protestations of equivalents for 
truth, creation of tactics and passionate emotion con- 
vince us that their proper job was journalism? No un- 
bigoted person would advocate a suppression of Post- 
Impressionism ; by all means we must support religious 
toleration (see Mr. Bell’s preface). But let it be 
classed not with art but with conceptualist empiric 
sciences. 

One of these prefaces claims that Post-Impressionist 
art is contemplative, the work of seers who have gained 
communion with the mysteries of life. Are we to take 
this seriously—that a whole batch and school of young 
painters, most of them comparatively untrained and as 
yet capable of but a superficial perception of surface 
appearances, has miraculously and unanimously 
achieved the plane of contemplation, at which Rem- 
brandt arrived only after half a lifetime’s unparalleled 
“imitation ’’? This looks like contemplation learned 
by rote, based upon fixed academic rules and easily 
communicated. True art, ever pursuing elusive life, is 
fluent; a science of cubes and triangies, suspiciously 
akin to kindergarten formule for drawing cows or 
cats, is fixed and exhaustible. It has taken Mr. 
Wilson Steer nearly thirty years to see the truths that 
make wonderful the sky in his ‘‘ Summer Evening ”’ at 
the Goupil Gallery. I don’t suppose Mr. Steer adver- 


tises his artistic religion, his passionate attempts or 
contemplative vision; unselfconscious contemplation, 
however, is a more authentic ‘‘ proposition ’”’. 


THE PERFECT PARODIST. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO MAx. 
By Firson Younc. 

. . . No collector, I. Not mine the proud anxiety 
of portfolios of French drawings, or cabinets of Sévres 
and Dresden, or great basons and tankards of William 
and Mary silver, or gems of the Italian Renaissance, 
or collections of jade, majolica, harpsichords, first 
editions, ivories, copes, enamels or scarabei, or any 
other of the treasures by which men advertise their 
taste or gratify their vanity. Mine the humbler, 
pleasanter part of mere critic and appraiser. I am con- 
tent that my friends should possess, and that I should 
merely enjoy. Bending over their collections with a 
few well-chosen words of discerning praise, I am 
credited with uncrring judgment and faultless taste. 
Enough. 

But I stray from the point. I have a sheet of stout 
white paper before me, a new pen in my hand, and an 
article of value* beside me. Why should I delay to 
give judgment? I am sitting in my cosy room; a bright 
fire burns in the hearth, and its crackle mingles 
pleasantly with the murmur of London without my 
curtained windows. The hour approaches midnight ; 
no one will disturb me ; the telephone bell will not ring ; 
that marble bust, to which annually on Shakespeare’s 
birthday I climb by means of a step ladder and re- 
verently affix a chaplet of laurel, beams down upon me 
from my bookcase. In no wise daunted, inspired 
rather, by that august regard, I dip my pen in the ink. 
Glossy black shines, liquid ebony, on snow-white quill. 
Yes, reader, I admit it; when 1 write I am fain of a 
quill. Those curving bundles, rubber-cinct, feather- 
tipped, are symbols .to me of the days when I, fond 
youth, did wander forth upon the flowery slopes of 
Parnassus, and slake my infant thirst at the springs of 
Helicon. Now, when everyone carries a black pocket- 
barrel that empties itself in a flash, they are rare 
ornaments of the writer’s table; and save in the musty 
recesses of venerable clubs, and on the fair porphyry 
of altars furnished daily by assiduous grooms of cham- 
bers, you do nowhere find them enstacked. I am glad 
to pay tribute to them here. Their dull odour, faintly 
reminiscent of the goose and therefore repugnant to the 
nostrils of the vulgar, is more delicious to me, more 
melancholy sweet, than scent of soever long-stored rose- 
leaves. . . . But I have wandered into sentiment. 
Back to the point, then 

But no, I cannot go on parodying Max. You 
cannot parody the parodist. And Max is the 
arch parodist of our time; he parodies in two dimen- 
sions. This little book, in which he has collected 
some dozen and a half of literary studies in the manner 
of his contemporaries, is, like all his works, a fine study 
in the medium which he has set himself to use. It is 
very light, but it is not trivial, nor does it leave behind 
it that rather disagreeable emptiness which a collection 
of parodies usually leaves, where the care taken with 
the manner has been utterly disproportioned to the 
matter. The substance of most of these parodies would 
in itself be worth reading, in whatever style it had been 
expressed. He has not so much copied his models as 
extended them. He has projected the mind of each 
writer into a theme of his own invention, and, but for 
the subtle touches of exaggeration, and an occasional 
reduction of the method to absurdity, he has written 
as they would have written. 

It is extremely witty and amusing; and it is by far 
the most serious of the many serious writings of Max. 
For parody of this kind done with comprehension and 
high skill is really a kind of literary criticism, and not 
the least serious and comprehensive kind. He has not 
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only parodied the style of his authors, but their mind 
also. Their manner of thought, their outlook upon 
life, and their method of expressing both, have been 
absorbed by him; and his delicate exaggerations, 
applied just at the right points, serve to reveal the weak- 
nesses and sometimes even the forces of their methods 
with a clarity that twice the verbiage of mere critical 
analysis would never have achieved. It is as though, 
instead of elaborately describing the clothes worn by 
his subjects, Max had himself put on each suit in turn, 
strutted or lounged awhile in the manner of each, and 
spoken thoughts like theirs in a telling imitation of their 
tones. And behind these solemn parodies of Kipling, 
Henry James, Wells, Meredith and so forth lurks the 
shadow of Max himself, making it quite plain to you 
in what estimation each is held and mocking with a 
merciful humour the mannerisms of them all. The 
essays are much less severe than are his caricatures of 
people drawn with a pencil; in his drawings his method 
is chiefly to expose; in the literary caricatures a kindly 
cloak of humour is thrown over the victims, whom he 
sometimes flatters subtly by expressing their indivi- 
duality in a higher power than they can achieve. I 
doubt, for example, if Mr. George Moore could have 
written his essay on Dickens as well as Max has written 
it, or if Mr. Arnold Bennett realises his own style so 
clearly as Max has realised it in ‘‘ Struts’. 

The parodies fall naturally into two groups ; those in 
which the author has achieved both the mind and style 
of his subjects, and those in which only the style is 
imitated. In the case of Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Street, 
Mr. Gosse, Mr. A. C. Benson, and perhaps even of 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, where there is no extreme manner- 
ism of style, but merely an attitude of mind, the results 
are less striking, although they all reveal knowledge 
of the subject and contain subtle indirect commentary 
thereon. One would say that they are less suitable for 
this kind of treatment than the writers whose style is 
more bizarre. The only really severe parody is that of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Apart from the style, the whdle 
of the little story entitled ‘‘ P.C. X. 36’’ expresses a 
harsh view of Mr. Kipling’s ideas of what is fine; 
but the style is perfectly parodied. ‘‘ Judlip eyed them 
longingly as they tacked up the street. Then.he sighed. 
Now when Judlip sighs the sound is like unto that which 
issues from the vent of a Crosby boiler when the cog- 
gauges are at 2609 F.’’ An easier study is that 
of Henry James. It is not difficult to write a good 
Henry James passage; but Max, I think, has achieved 
a perfect one. Here it is: 


** As to whether, in the years that have elapsed since 
he said this, either of our friends (now adult) has, in 
fact, ‘peered’, is a question which, whenever I call 
to the house, I am tempted to put to one or other of 
them. But any regret I may feel in my invariable 
failure to ‘come up to the scratch’ of yielding to this 
temptation is balanced, for me, by my impression—my 
sometimes all but throned and anointed certainty— 
that the answer, if vouchsafed, would be in the nega- 
tive. 


The truest imitations are those of Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Belloc, and Mr. George Moore; at once the cleverest 
and most extravagant is that on George Meredith; the 
least successful are those on Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; the most serious (as befits the subject) 
is that on Mr. Galsworthy ; the only dull one that on Mr. 
Chesterton; the unkindest are those on Mr. A. C. 
Benson and Mr. Kipling. Mr. Hewlett was too easy 
a subject to make him quite worthy of a place in this 
book. Here is one of the best passages from the 
Wellsian story entitled ‘‘ Perkins and Mankind ”’: 


§ 2. 

‘* During dinner his eyes wandered furtively up and 
down the endless ornate table, and he feit he had been, 
in a sort of way, right in thinking these people were 
the handiest instrument to prise open the national con- 
science with. The shining red faces of the men, the 
shining white necks and arms of the women, the fear- 
less eyes, the general free-and-easiness and spacious- 


ness, the look of late hours counteracted by fresh air 
and exercise and the best things to eat and drink— 
what mightn’t be made of these people, if they’d only 
Submit ? 

‘* Perkins looked behind them, at the solemn young 
footmen passing and repassing, noiselessly, in blue and 
white liveries. They had Submitted. And it was just 
because they had been able to that they were no good. 

‘** Damn!’ said Perkins, under his breath.’’ 


But there, what is the use of saying anything more 
about a book like this? The only proper criticism of 
it is to tell you to go forthwith and buy it; and at the 
same time order (for the bookseller will not have them 
in stock) the three or four other volumes that constitute 
the Works of Max Beerbohm. Make, then, a little 
corner in your bookshelf for them and resort thither 
often when your spirit, being too sober, needs enliven- 
ing, or, being too lively, needs to be sobered. The philo- 
sophy in these books will achieve either result for you, 
and will also purify your sense of literary style, teaching 
you to think naturally and sincerely, and to be like 
yourself instead of like everyone else. But it is black 
work for me to have to draw attention in these pages 
to the excellencies of my distinguished predecessor, 
sometime colleague, and, I would fain hope, colleague 
again. Why not? Life is short, and a generation will 
soon come that knows thee not, Max, and cares not for 
the things of our transient day which thy firefly lamp 
has illuminated. Come back to us, Max. Come back, 
and those 

‘* mixed powers employ, 

Dead things with unbreathed sense able to pierce ’’. 
Come back and join this concert which has too long 
lacked thy dulcet notes and the perfect diapason which 
thou so well didst maintain. I at any rate will scrape 
my horsehair and blow my humble brass the more 
heartily for hearing, high above it, the dropping notes 
of boxwood and silver. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLONEL BROMLEY-DAVENPORT AND 
LORD ROBERTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy Review. 


20 West Park Road Kew, 30 October 1912. 

Sir—An erroneous conclusion may be drawn by the 

public, if the recent attack by Colonel Bromley-Daven- 
port upon Lord Roberts is passed over in silence. 

No remarks are called for by the statement (reported 
in the ‘‘ Morning Post’’, 30 October) that he ‘*‘ who 
wilfully bandaged his eyes and blinded himself to every- 
thing that was good in order to enlarge upon and exag- 
gerate everything that was bad was not only a source 
of danger but of mischief ’’. The matter is immaterial, 
because it in no way applies to Lord Roberts. To 
expose our weakness is to invite invasion, says Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport, implying that Lord Roberts has 
divulged a profound secret by speaking of our un- 
readiness. | As Colonel Bromley-Davenport must be 
aware, our unreadiness has been for many years as 
well known to the officials in Berlin, Vienna and Rome 
as to Lord Roberts. The only person in Christendom 
ignorant of it is good, easy John Bull, to whom Lord 
Roberts told the unpleasant truth. 

Colonel Bromley-Davenport’s remarks upon the sea 
were incomplete. He remarked what a protection it 
was, but (as reported) he forgot to add that every 
improvement in sea ships or air ships grievously 
diminishes its defensive value. 

Colonel Bromley-Davenport must have surely 
repressed a smile when he spoke of Lord Roberts’ con- 
demnation of the Territorial Force as ‘‘a poor com- 
pliment ’’ to all concerned. Should a citizen expect 
the applause of his friends when he secures his house 
against burglars? “And if a passing policeman severely 
criticises his methods of defence, can he reasonably 
complain that the constable’s remarks were a poor com- 
pliment? Such a man would be hooted through the 
streets. 

‘* Compulsory service is unnecessary ’’ and the Terri- 
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torial Force is ‘fa remarkable success ’’, says Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport, while Lord Roberts holds _ that 
compulsory service is imperatively necessary and that 
the Territorial Force is very far from being a‘success. 
It is for the public to appreciate the relative value of 
the military opinions of an ex-Financial Secretary to the 
War Office and of our greatest living soldier, who has 
commanded armies in the field and has been Comman- 
der-in-Chief both in India and England. 

But neither of the great political parties will touch 
compulsory service, adds Colonel Bromley-Davenport. 
With this Lord Roberts has nothing whatever to do. 
He acted as a duly qualified physician, diagnosed the 
symptoms and gave his prescription ; and if the patient 
refuses to take the necessary medicine—well, so much 
the worse for the patient. 


Yours obediently 
H. W. L. Hime (Lieut.-Col.). 


THE BALKAN SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAYy REVIEW. 


Sir—Mr. Winston Churchill and others have lately 
used the fact of the Balkan war in support of arguments 
for armament against the possibility of war between the 
Great Powers. To prevent misapprehension I would 
state that I do not deny for one moment the advisability 
of our having the strongest of navies and general com- 
pulsory service. But it seems to me that the Balkan 
war has in itself rather tended to increase the improba- 
bility of warfare between the Great Powers; which 
have reached a stage of evolution where the national 
question is of little or no importance. The one dis- 
turbing factor is South-East Europe. There the 
national question is still open not only for Greece, Mon- 
tenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, 
and Turkey, but in some measure for Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and perhaps Roumania. For countries 
where the national question has not been solved by 
evolution the arbitrament of battle is still probable. 
Therefore the nearer the ultimate settlement of the 
present war approaches a settlement on national lines 
the greater will be the probability of lasting peace. 
Austria is already beginning to understand that a real 
settlement in South-Eastern Europe on national lines 
would give her so great economic advantages that she 
might thereby regain her premier position. 

Your obedient servant 
F. C. ConsTaBLe. 


‘“ THE DECLINE OF THE ARISTOCRACY.”’’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Langlee Jedburgh N.B. 
5 November 1912. 


Sir—I read with interest your review of ‘‘ The 
Decline of the Aristocracy ’’, but are you not too pessi- 
mistic? If, as you say, the aristocracy are a fact, are 
they any less so because an aristocrat, like a gentleman, 
is not easily defined? Is there no hope that the pre- 
dictions in ‘‘ Sybil’’ and ‘‘ Coningsby ”’ will come to 
be fulfilled and that our nobility will lead us? Does 
not our House of Lords as now constituted, including 
the two peers you have named, fairly represent our 
nobility, and are they not just as fit to lead us as— 
“* That worst of tyrants, a usurping crowd ”’ ? 

It seems to me that their powers are not impaired 
where a Government with a small majority is concerned, 
and that they could not at any time have enforced their 
veto against a Government with a strong majority. 
Does anyone doubt that the nation, not this or that 
class but the nation, badly wants to be led? I wish 
that someone would take up the idea I am trying to 
express, and state it with force and clearness. 

Yours faithfully 
Artuur F. Scott. 


UNIONIST LAND POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Constitutional Club Northumberland Avenue W.C. 
22 October 1912. 


Sirn—Your correspondent Mr. Ryder seems to know 
little about the Unionist land policy. He says that 
the area of cultivable land is too small to permit of 
two (as he calls them) ‘‘ rival ’’ systems existing side 
by side. He seems to forget that the landlord and 
tenant system has broken down in these days. It 
worked very well on the whole, but times are changing, 
and it is a wise policy to change wisely with them. 
Again, he says that if we start a ‘‘ land revolution on 
Mr. Jesse Collings’ lines the labourer will speedily oust 
the farmer’’. That may be your correspondent’s 
opinion, but Mr. Collings himself would not subscribe 
to such a description of his policy, and, in view of 
Mr. Collings’ Land Purchase Bill, it is a grotesque 
mis-description. | Your correspondent, in referring in 
conclusion to the yeoman, says we really need to know 
more about him. With his other remarks, and the 
general tenor of them, I agree, provided that his in- 
junction to know more is applicable to himself. You 
are certainly quite right in saying that we need to 
supplement the existing system of landlord and tenant, 
and for several reasons. 

Yours obediently 


A YEOMAN. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S INCOME TAX. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 


Morland West Hampstead 
22 October 1912. 


Sin—Your comment in your Review on the case of 
Mr. Mark Wilks’ imprisonment will meet with great 
approval both from suffragists and non-suffragists. 
We must all agree that ‘‘ the suffragist agitation has 
done some good by showing the anomalies of the law 
and the privileges that women enjoy at the expense of 
their husbands ’’. But, being a woman, I fail to see 
the ‘‘ privileges ’’ in my case and in that of hundreds, 
probably thousands, of married women. If I were 
living with my father, or even in a joint household with 
my brother, I should be able to claim an abatement of 
income tax. As it is I have to pay 1s. 2d. in the pound 
for the ‘‘ privilege ’’ of living with my husband. And 
this in spite of the Married Women’s Property Act! 
This is men’s logic as regards the making of laws for 
women. 

Some of us women think it is time we had a voice 
in the making and altering of these laws. 


Yours sincerely 
Jane S. THompson. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


31A Mortimer Street W. 
31 October 1912. 


Sir—May we draw the attention of your readers to 
the work of the Women’s League of Service—a work 
that must appeal to every woman and child-lover? 
Though a women’s League, its aim is Imperial, for 
the women of England are waking to the fact that the 
standard of the race generally is far below that pos- 
sible to the English nation. One great reason for this, 
which has hitherto been overlooked, is the fact that 
during the period of child-bearing and nursing 30 per 
cent. of the mothers of England must necessarily be 
underfed. It is surely sufficient to point this out for 
all thoughtful people to recognise that babies are handi- 
capped during the most formative period of life to an 
extent that can never be made up by after-care, how- 
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ever wise. We appeal to the women of England to 
join the League, the threefold aim of which is: 


1. To feed ill-nourished mothers. 
2. To befriend and instruct the ignorant. 
3- To train social workers. 


At each centre of the League a dining-room for expec- 
tant and nursing mothers is open daily at two o’clock, 
where nourishing meals are served at twopence per head 
(free for those who cannot pay). A group of voluntary 
visitors work under the supervision of a trained super- 
intendent who is in touch with the medical officer of 
health and his health visitors, and the work is always 
done in friendly co-operation with every other society 
in the district which has the welfare of the people at 
heart. Centres in London have been in existence for 
two years, and these should be visited at the dinner 
hour by anyone interested in the scheme. They are: 
26 Cumming Street, King’s Cross; 366 Lisson Street, 
Marylebone; 188 Blythe Road, Hammersmith; and 
111 Bridge Road West, Battersea. Anyone interested 
will gladly be supplied with full information on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, 314 Mortimer Street. We are 
anxious to enrol the names of many women, and we have 
work of so much variety to offer every willing helper 
that we are confident the women of England will not fail 
us. Yours very truly 


FLORENCE E. WILLEY, 
BARBARA TCHAYKOVSKY, 
Hon. Secs. Women’s League of Service. 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Sirn—I am very fond of the story of Dr. Johnson’s 
apology to the printer, whom he had passionately 
accused of a mistake which turned out to be his own. 
“Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardan’’, said the dirty, 
untidy, but very fine gentleman. In my review of Lord 
Wolverhampton’s life I am made to write that he was 
“‘ differential ’’? to Lord Randolph Churchill. I am loth 
to blame ‘‘ Mr. Compositor ’’ for what may have been 
a slip of my too cursive pen. In Henry Fowler’s Free 
Trade ears the words differential and preferential were 
of odious import. I meant—and perhaps wrote—that 
Fowler was ‘‘deferential’’ to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who was what Lucy Hutchinson would have 
called ‘‘ a debosht young Cavalier ’’, and whose conver- 
sation was probably the nearest approach to wickedness 
in the life of the old Puritan. 


Yours faithfully 
THe WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Simplified Speling Sosieti 
44 Great Russell Street London W.C. 

Sir—It was a real pleasure to read Mr. Filson 
Young’s article on simplified spelling. He is a writer 
with a due sense of the things that matter and an 
opponent with whom we gladly have a bout. Against 
ignorance and abuse nothing really serves but silence ; 
a courteous adversary commands and deserves a reply. 
Mr. Filson Young, in attempting to defend the present 
spelling, makes the not uncommon mistake of identifying 
spelling and language. He tells us that the spelling has 
“crown ’’, that it contains ‘‘ a record of the centuries 
of cultivation that evolved it’’, that the reformer is 
attempting ‘‘ to accomplish by force that which time 
and growth should accomplish ’’. The term ‘‘ growth ”’ 
may be applied to the spoken language, though even 
here it is often misleading. Had the spelling at every 
stage in the history of the language faithfully recorded 
the sounds, it might be said to have grown with it. 
Even a superficial acquaintance with the way in which 
the spelling has reached its present form shows that it 
in no way reflects the growth of our language. Our 


speech has changed noticeably since the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; our spelling is practically the same 
as in Dr. Johnson’s dictionary. It was then that our 
spelling was fixed, in accordance with the decrees of 
a single man. The spirit of the living language he 
could not modify ; but the printers of the letter yielded 
readily. The spelling he sanctioned in many cases repre- 
sented a pronunciation dead two centuries or more; 
the spelling of these words had long ceased to 
grow. In what sense it can be maintained that our 
spelling has ‘‘grown’’ to its present form I fail to 
understand. 

When Mr. Filson Young quotes the statement that 
by the adoption of a rational spelling a year or more 
of a child’s education time would be saved, and pro- 
ceeds to suggest that if our children take so long it is 
the fault of the teachers and that our spelling should 
and could be learnt by reading, I can only ask him to 
study the educational aspect more closely; to us it is 
of supreme importance. I believe that our teachers are 
not inferior to those of Germany and Italy; and Mr. 
J. H. Gladstone, in his book on ‘‘ Spelling Reform ’’, 
supplies evidence that the German child spends at least 
1000 hours less in acquiring the spelling, and the Italian 
child at least 1250 hours less—a result directly attri- 
butable to the fact that the German spelling is in closer 
agreement with the sounds than the English, and that 
the Italian spelling is better still. As for the idea that 
reading alone suffices to teach our spelling, it is un- 
fortunately the experience of our teachers that this is 
a delusion. The question has been dealt with in some 
detail by Dr. Wallin in his valuable monograph on 
‘* Spelling Efficiency ’’. 

When Mr. Filson Young attacks the scheme of the 
Simplified Spelling Society he wisely places his chief 
reliance on the ‘“‘ugh’’ argument, or rather sentiment. 
It is easy to quote some words or a passage in simplified 
spelling and to say: ‘‘ Now how do you like that? 
Pretty, isn’t it?’? We may ask: ‘‘ Why should any- 


‘thing in the present spelling be regarded as ‘ pretty ’?”’ 


Words derive such charm as they possess from having 
come to be recognised counters for the exchange of 
thought. We use them a great deal, and have got 
accustomed to their shape. Need that preclude the 
inquiry whether these are the best shapes possible? 
Mr. Filson Young, adopting in his playful way another 
metaphor, says: ‘‘ How strange, also, to some naked 
man of the primeval world would seem a suit of clothes 
made by Poole, or indeed any clothes at all. So off 
with your clothes!’’ It is funny-—but is it argument? 
The relation of our spelling to the spoken language is 
rather that of a suit made for a boy of twelve, but worn 
by a lad of seventeen. 

Criticism of the scheme in detail is legitimate and is 
welcomed by those who framed it. It is as unreason- 
able to blame them for not successfully solving, at once, 
all the difficult problems with which they were con- 
fronted, as it would be arrogant for them to put forward 
the claim that they had done so. They desire discussion 
—above all, constructive criticism; and the scheme is 
serving this purpose admirably. Mr. Filson Young 
has referred to the problem that presents more difficulty 
than any other, the notation of the u sounds; we agree 
with him that a better solution is desirable, and we wel- 
come any help towards that end. As for the choice of 
c or k, we must confess that the shape of k seemed to 
us less attractive than that of c, a feeling shared by 
many ; but this was by no means the chief reason that 
decided us tentatively to recommend its use. The fact 
that c is considerably more common than k in our 
present spelling had far greater weight. 

Mr. Filson Young is a master of words, and we shall 
always enjoy the skill with which he handles them ; 
even though presented in the bad old spelling, we 
value them for their content. But he is also a man of 
shrewd common sense and of broad sympathies; and 
that makes us believe that he will recognise the reason- 
ableness of our aims and the justice of our plea, even 
though his artistic soul be outraged by our uncouth 
spelling ; ‘‘ uncouth ’’, after all, is just—unfamiliar. 

WaALTER RIPPMANN. 
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REVIEWS. 
A VICTIM OF “THE PHALANX”. 


“Life of William Earl of Shelburne.” By Lord 
Fitzmaurice. (Second and Revised Edition.) In 
Two vols. London: Macmillan. 1912. 24s. net. 


| es the eighteenth century the political ‘‘ machine ”’ 
was the phalanx of Whig families, sometimes 
called the Great Revolution families, who quarrelled 
bitterly with one another, but were always ready to 
combine against the King, the Tories, or any outsider, 
such as the nation. The Junta consisted chiefly of 
Cavendishes, Russells, Pelhams, and their kinsmen, 
Ponsonbys, Gowers, Spencers, Montagues. Into this 
ring the Walpoles, the Foxes and the Pitts pushed 
themselves by ability and became necessary to the 
system. Although born in the purple Lord Shelburne 
was against this system: he refused to play the game 
of politics as it was understood by Newcastle and 
Bute and Fox; he dared to think and act for himself, 
and he was at no pains to conceal his contempt for the 
pretentious ignorance of some, and the shameless 
cupidity of others. He was too important a person 
to be ignored or bullied; and therefore he was boy- 
cotted and traduced by the machine and its myrmidons. 
It was put about that he was not to be trusted; that 
he was a liar; ‘‘ Malagrida’’, ‘‘ the Jesuit of Berkeley 
Square ’’, and Judas Iscariot were amongst the nick- 
names fastened on him by the runners and caricaturists 
of both parties. For it has to be said that Lord Shel- 
burne quarrelled not only with the Whig machine, but 
with Bute and the King, over the prosecution of 
Wilkes, which he strongly opposed, as he did the 
Stamp Act. In short Lord Shelburne was not a party 
man; like Lord Halifax in the preceding century, he 
was a Trimmer; and like all political stragglers, he 
was fallen upon by both sides. It was owing to this 
independence, or, as some would call it, angularity of 
mind, that Lord Shelburne, whose master-passion was 
ambition, who was a politician to his finger-tips, and 
who entertained everybody whom he thought could be 
useful to him at Lansdowne House—as the mansion 
in Berkeley Square which he bought unfinished from 
Lord Bute came to be called—and at Bowood, was 
in the course of a long life barely three years in office. 
That Lord Shelburne was an original thinker is proved 
by the autobiography which Lord Fitzmaurice has re- 
arranged since the first edition in 1876, and by the 
very interesting conversation with the younger Pitt 
in 1785, which appears for the first time in this edition, 
and is by itself a justification, if that were needed, 
for its publication. In-his autobiography Lord Shel- 
burne, amongst many shrewd and caustic appreciations 
of character, makes two observations on the history 
of the eighteenth century which are to us new, pro- 
found, andtrue. He says that the peace and prosperity 
of the reigns of the first two Georges were due not 
to the virtues of the Whigs, or the ability of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but to the existence of the Pretender, who 
had until 1745 a considerable Jacobite support in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and who thereby frightened the 
first two Guelphs from making any attempts at abso- 
lute monarchy. If Walpole had not been provided 
with this Jacobite bogey, Lord Shelburne more than 
hints that the House of Hanover would have been as 
arbitrary as the Stuarts. All that we have read of 
these two reigns, particularly Lord Hervey’s memoirs, 
confirms this view. ‘‘ God bless—there is no harm in 
blessing—the Pretender.’’ But Lord Shelburne was 
acute enough to see the evil of the Hanoverian system 
of governing by the House of Commons, which none 
of his contemporaries saw, and ‘few political philo- 
sophers to this day have perceived. ‘‘ Governing by 
the House of Commons is, in fact, converting the 
Legislature into a false executive, and lays the founda- 
tion of a succession of parties and factions.’? Nearly 
all the evils of the party system, the power of a few 
individuals working through the machine, are due to 


| 


the confusion of the legislative with the executive 
power. The prizes awarded to success in the House of 
Commons are so enormous, wealth, patronage, rank, 
and professional promotion, that men sell their honesty 
and independence in their attempts to secure them, 
and stick at nothing in their desire to secure a majority 
there. If the executive were removed from the Legis- 
lature, as in the United States, the temptations to mem- 
bers of Parliament to part with their independence 
would be much lessened, if not destroyed. The auto- 
biography closes with a reflexion on parties which is 
worthy of Halifax. ‘‘ The worst of factions and 
parties is that the leader of a party is obliged to follow 
the prejudices of the moment, which are accidental, 
and must be suited to the level of the meanest capacity 
in order to take in numbers, which are always governed 
by passion, never by reason, and never fail to think 
the more violent counsels the best, and thus quickly 
lose all sense of reason.’’ Lord Fitzmaurice sets forth 
in great detail, but with perfect impartiality, the dis- 
creditable series of intrigues which followed the sudden 
death of Lord Rockingham in 1782, and which resulted 
in the formation of Lord Shelburne’s short Administra- 
tion, its defeat by the infamous coalition of Fox and 
North under the dummy Duke of Portland, the expul- 
sion of that combination by the King, and the 
accession of William Pitt to what proved to be a 
supremacy of eighteen years. When rogues fall out, 
honest men come by their own. The death-struggle 
between the Whigs and George III. unexpectedly 
ended by the foundation of the modern Conservative 
party under Chatham’s son, aided as he was by Burke 
and the French Jacobins. Those who wish to realise 
the length to which the madness of party can run, 
and the depth of turpitude to which men like Fox, 
Burke, and Lord North could descend in their eager- 
ness to enrich themselves, should read the story as 
written by Lord Shelburne’s descendant, himself a 
politician and a man of letters. Short as it was, Lord 
Shelburne’s Government concluded peace with America, 
and continued Burke’s reform of the Civil Service, 
in the teeth of a storm of abuse, of which Burke him- 
self was the loudest and foulest mouthpiece. With 
characteristic candour Lord Shelburne did not pretend 
that he liked the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence, which he spoke of as ‘‘a bitter pill’’ that 
must be swallowed. He said that England’s sun had 
set, but that he intended to make good use of the 
twilight, so that it might rise again. The wanton 
interference of France in the war on the side of the 
colonists complicated the settlement, which was not 
assisted by the confusion produced by the coalition 
that drove Lord Shelburne out. The French fisher- 
men were left certain shadowy, or rather watery, rights 
on the banks of Newfoundland, which occupied diplo- 
matists for the next hundred years, and were only 
settled by Lord Salisbury some sixteen years ago. 
Refreshing our memory of all these facts in Lord 
Fitzmaurice’s luminous—and voluminous—pages, we 
cannot help saying that William Pitt treated Lord 
Shelburne as badly as any of his avowed enemies. 
Shelburne had been a consistent Chathamite: he had 
been Pitt’s father’s friend and admirer, when he was 
deserted by the Bloomsbury gang and the Grafton 
gang and the virtuous Rockinghamites. Shelburne 
had extended a warm welcome at Bowood to Chatham’s 
son when he was a raw boy, a debating-society hero, 
fresh from Cambridge, and popped into a_ pocket 
borough. He had made the untried orator his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the age of twenty-three. 
Pitt repaid this devotion to his father and himself by 
absolutely ignoring Lord Shelburne when he formed 
his Government on the ruins of the Coalition. Lord 
Shelburne took the insult like a philosopher and a great 
nobleman. Without a trace of annoyance and with 
perfect dignity he accepted Pitt’s offer of a marquisate, 
coupled with the assurance that if the King should ever 
make any dukes outside the Royal family, Shelburne 
should be one. Lord Lansdowne even heaped coals 
of fire upon the head of the ungrateful boy by going 
to see him and giving him the benefit of his mature 
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advice upon the national finances, which Lord North 
and the King had reduced to a dangerous condition. 
Pitt talked of taxing transfers of land and mortgages. 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out that he might go to the 
root of the matter with no greater risk by establishing 
an income tax, and he urged the desirability of raising 
the duties on the licences of public-houses, whose num- 
ber the country gentlemen would not reduce, though 
they were become a nuisance in the West of England. 
Thus Lord Lansdowne anticipated two of the most 
modern forms of taxation, which shows that he had 
thought out the problems of national finance. The 
young Prime Minister condescendingly promised to 
consider these suggestions, which he evidently did not 
think much of, for he turned the conversation to the 
follies of the Duke of Brunswick and the Rosicrucians. 
Of Shelburne’s life at Bowood Bentham has given us 
a lively sketch in the preface to the ‘‘ Fragment on 
Government ”’ and in his diary at the end of Bowring’s 
edition of his works, from both of which ‘Lord 
Fitzmaurice quotes. Bentham gratefully acknow- 
ledges that Lord Shelburne picked him out of that 
slough of despond, Lincoln’s Inn, and by carrying him 
off to Bowood made a man of him, and enabled him to 
become the political philosopher and reformer whom 
the nineteenth century was to know so well. Nothing 
proves Lord Shelburne’s intellectuality in an age of 
ignorance and pretence more strikingly than the men 
whom he invited to stay at Bowood. Thither came 
Mirabeau, Dumont, the Abbé Morellet, Vergennes and 
Rayneval from France, Bentham, Price, Priestley, 
Benjamin Vaughan, young Pitt and his brother 
Chatham, Dunning, and Camden, besides a host of 
others from all quarters of the globe. Whoever had 
done or written or said anything of interest, or had 
any news of the world of politics or letters or science 
to impart, was a welcome guest at Bowood. Shel- 
burne was conscious of the defective education which 
is the lot of most aristocrats—for there is a compen- 
sating balance in the world—but his _ intellectual 
curiosity was keen; and instead of surrounding himself 
with toadies and buffoons and trainers, like many of 
his brother peers, he chose for his associates men from 
whom he could learn something. Bentham complained 
that there was a prodigious deal of ambiguity in his 
patron’s political talk, and that he suffered from a 
want of clear-headedness. Lord Shelburne was not 
likely to discuss high politics with an outsider like 
Bentham in other than general terms, and we may be 
sure there was no ambiguity when he talked politics 
with Barré or Dunning or Camden. Bentham once 
wrote Lord Shelburne a very foolish and impertinent 
letter, sixty-four pages long, complaining that one of 
the pocket boroughs had been filled by someone less 
clever than himself. Lord Shelburne put the philo- 
sopher in his place by a reply which is a model of good 
humour, dignity, and point, and in which there is 
assuredly no ambiguity or want of clear-headedness. 
In a famous chapter of ‘‘ Sibyl’’ Disraeli speaks of 
Shelburne as ‘‘ the ablest and most accomplished 
Minister of the eighteenth century ’’, and complains 
that we know so little about him. Some answer to 
that complaint is made by the second edition of Lord 
Fitzmaurice’s valuable and most interesting biography. 


RECOLLECTIONS GOOD AND BAD. 


“German Memories.” By Sidney Whitman, London: 
Heinemann. 1912. 7s. 6d. 


HIS is a most exasperating book. It begins delight- 
fully with a series of essays on Mr. Whitman’s 
school-days in Saxony and business journeys in Silesia. 
These chapters, we are told in the preface, ‘‘ form a 
background to the main body of the book’’. Un- 
happily the main body of the book is unworthy of these 
chapters. It consists of a number of very scrappy little 
essays about individuals, and reaches its depths in the 
account of King Charles of Roumania. Here are the 
final sentences. ‘‘On my return to England I heard 


from an indirect source that had I been able to stay 
in Bucharest a couple of days longer the King had in- 
tended to invite me to accompany him down the Danube 
in a festive progress of the Royal Family, which was 
to begin on the following Thursday and extend as far 
as the Black Sea. When I wrote to thank the King 
for his kind reception I also expressed my disappoint- 
ment that I had missed such a favourable opportunity 
of seeing the country. I received a gracious letter of 
acknowledgment, followed by the Grand Commander’s 
Cross and Star of the Order of the Crown of 
Roumania.’’ (The capitals are Mr. Whitman’s.) 
Now this is the sort of stuff which we should expect 
from the collector of gossip who ends a useless life 
by publishing a book of memoirs. But from Mr. Whit- 
man, who has so much of interest to relate and so much 
of importance to say, it is really too bad. He deserves 
to be rapped severely on the knuckles. 

So far as we can make out, Mr. Whitman began to 
write reminiscences, found that discretion would not 
allow him to publish all he could write, and made up 
his book by padding. It would have been better if he 
had published only his first twelve chapters, for these 
chapters cannot be praised too highly. Even those 
who know Germany thoroughly can read them with 
profit, as well as with pleasure. Mr. Whitman begins 
by giving us a picture of his school-days at the 
Vitzthum Gymnasium in Dresden. It is an admirable 
piece of work absolutely free from that sentimentality 
in which most men feel at liberty to indulge when 
writing of their boyhood. It is also of great 
historical interest. For the impulse which carried Ger- 
many from 1806 to 1870 was derived from the schools 
and the universities. In these days when Radicals who 
know nothing about it are continually harping on the 
growth of the social democracy it is well to remember 
that Germany was made by her gentlemen, not by her 
people. Mr. Whitman has given us an admirable 
account of the spirit prevailing in one of the great 
gymnasia, and by doing so has helped us to understand 
how Bismarck was able to work a miracle in eight 
years. 

Equally interesting is the description of the glass- 
works at Schreiberhau, in Prussian Silesia. In Mr. 
Whitman’s account may be found the explanation of 
Germany’s wonderful industrial progress. The fame 
of Schreiberhau is, indeed, no longer great, but the 
fame of Essen is greater than ever, and both are part 
of the same story. We see how industry was carried 
on not only in a temper of zeal, but in a spirit of 
affection. That spirit has not survived Marx and his 
disciples. But it is nevertheless true that it was by 
the combination of the North German organising power 
with the South German sense of brotherhood that 
Germany was first enabled to make her bid for a share 
in the world’s commerce. 

Of the essays on persons the best are those on Bis- 
marck and Moltke. Here Mr. Whitman’s power of 
describing exactly what happened without any subse- 
quent ‘‘ writing up’”’ is most effective. That quality 
makes his writing real, but we fancy that there is a 
good deal of art behind it. Not all the volumes of 
Poschinger, for example, reveal the real Bismarck more 
adequately than the bit of his table-talk that Mr. Whit- 
man gives us. ‘‘ If I had to choose the form in which 
I should prefer to live again’’, he said, ‘‘ I am not so 
sure that I should not like to be an ant. You see’’, 
he added, ‘‘ that little insect lives under conditions of 
perfect political organisation. Every ant is obliged to 
work—to lead a useful life; everyone is industrious ; 
there is perfect subordination, discipline, and order. 
They are happy, for they work.’’ For this, and for 
the companion picture of Moltke wondering how it was 
that an Englishman could write a really true book about 
the Prussian Army, we are honestly grateful. But why 
did Mr. Whitman make our gratitude evaporate by 
these dreadful ‘‘ fills-up’’? Almost it seems as if he 
does not know how good are ‘his unpretentious 
passages. 
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THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


“Marriage in Church and State.” By T. A. Lacey. 
(Library of Historic Theology.) London: Scott. 
1912. 5s. net. 


E wish that our limits of space would permit us 

to discuss every chapter of Mr. Lacey’s valuable 

book. It throws a flood of light on the theological and 
legal aspects of the marriage contract in every age of 
Christianity ; and its appearance is specially opportune, 
since it comes close on the publication of the report 
ot the Divorce Commission. It will, we trust, find 
many readers, especially among lawyers and politicians. 
The book is the work of a loyal High Churchman, but 
of a Churchman who sees the question not only as 
the Anglican but also as the Roman Catholic, Calvinist 
and secularist see it, and who is anxious to find an 
eirenicon. When we think of the judgment of the 
House of Lords in the Banister v. Thompson case and 
of the reception accorded to the Ne Temere decree we 
fear that Mr. Lacey is too sanguine in his hope that 
the State, especially in this country, will, except as 
the result of a long struggle, allow the Church on this 
question to enforce its discipline on its own members. 
We feel with him however that until this solution is 
reached peace is impossible. For the moment the great 
need is to impress on the educated public the theological 
meaning of marriage. It is, explains Mr. Lacey, alike 
in the law of nature and grace the exclusive union 
‘‘unius cum sola’’, and to allow remarriage after 
divorce is to allow polygamy, which is hostile to the 
well-being of the race since it ‘‘ destroys the mutuality 
of right and duty on which the union of husband and 
wife properly rests ’’. Even if the parties to a marriage 
be separated, death alone can break the vinculum which 
unites them. While we feel that Mr. Lacey makes out 
a good case for indissoluble monogamy as the law of 
nature, we think that some of his readers will regret 
that he does not discuss at greater length the recogni- 
tion given to polygamy in the Old Dispensation. See- 
ing however that Christianity clearly postulates mono- 
gamy, the question is only of academical importance. 
But we must turn to our author’s historical chapters. 
When S. Paul as prophet proclaimed the Divine Law 
and as legislator for the Church of Corinth gave his 
own commandments, the history of the Canon Law of 
Marriage commenced, and its whole code is potentially, 
as our author shows, contained in S. Ignatius’ words: 
“‘It is proper for those intermarrying to effect their 
union under the bishop, that their marriage may be 
after the Lord and not after their own lust’’. From 
the first we see the Christian Church enforcing through 
its penitential discipline its own marriage code on its 
children. At the same time Mr. Lacey shows us that 
in matters where morality was not involved a certain 
deference was paid to the State’s marriage law. Strong 
objection, for instance, was taken to the action of 
Callistus, who allowed Christian women of high rank 
to intermarry with slaves. It naturally followed that 
when the Roman Empire became Christian the civil 
law of marriage was modified in a Christian sense ; but 
the process was a slow one, and neither the legislation 
of the Theodosian Emperors nor of Justinian en- 
tirely identified the Imperial law of marriage with 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church. In the early 
days of the seventh century Gregory the Great told 
Augustine of Canterbury that the secular laws of the 
Roman State allowed marriages of which the Church 
could not approve. But the Church’s own system was 
already showing signs of variance in East and West. 
Long before the great schism, the Council of Trullo 
in 692 had laid down the lines on which the marriage 
law of Eastern Christendom and Russia has developed. 
In 893 a marriage blessed by the Church became for the 
Eastern Empire the only lawful form of marriage at civil 
law. It is often said that the Greek Church recognises 
the right of divorced people to remarry. Mr. Lacey 
explains its attitude on the question. When a divorce 
is granted there is no pretence that the marriage has 


been dissolved. ‘‘ The bond remains and the parties 
are not set free to contract another marriage at 
pleasure; but the ecclesiastical authority can give a 
licence to marry in spite of this impediment, and it seems 
to be granted pretty freely to those who ask.” 

In the West the marriage law has a different history. 
In all countries acknowledging the Papal jurisdiction 
marriage passes under the control of the Church and 
is regulated by the Canon Law. In other words, the 
Church has imposed its disciplinary system of marriage 
on the whole of Western Europe. But in so doing it 
has weakened its moral witness. As legislator and 
judge it has sacrificed the care of souls to social order. 
It never allows that a marriage can be dissolved; 
but the intricacy of its rules as to impediments makes 
numberless marriages to be nullities in the eyes of its 
canonists. The failure of the Church is illustrated by 
the fact that the Spiritualty of England honestly be- 
lieved Henry VIII. to have been entitled to the annul- 
ment of his marriage with Katharine of Aragon. 

Black as is the picture that the late Middle Ages 
present, the Reformation adds little save fresh con- 
fusion to the marriage law of Western Christendom. 
Lutheranism treats marriage as a civil contract, and 
it gives its control to the secular prince. Calvin is more 
logical. He agrees with Luther that it is for the civil 
ruler to administer the marriage law, provided that 
the law which he administers is the law of God pro- 
claimed in the New Testament. Under the influence 
of the jurists of Leiden Calvinism developed a marriage 
law based on what it deemed New Testament 
principles for the United Provinces and Scotland, a 
code which had its merits but which is vitiated 
by its illogical view that the marriage tie is dis- 
solved by adultery. Meanwhile in England, in spite 
of the Reformation, marriage remains under the 
control of the ecclesiastical courts, but these courts are 
themselves now subject to the law of King and Parlia- 
ment. It is not however until the seventeenth century 
that the Legislature in Lord Ross’ case introduces 
the evil precedent of the dissolution of a marriage by an 
Act of Parliament ; and it is only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Lord Hardwicke’s Act makes marriages not 
contracted in parish churches, with a few exceptions, 
null and void, thus sweeping away the fundamental idea 
of the Middle Ages that the validity of marriage rests 
on the consent of the parties. In this legislation Church 
and State co-operate, for the English, under the in- 
fluence of Hooker’s teaching, alone among the nations 
of Western Europe still cling to the idea that the 
Cemmonwealth is a body politic in which Church and 
Siate are indissolubly united. The idea survives the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the institution 
of civil marriage and even the Divorce Act of 1857. 
The difficulty of the problem that confronts us to-day 
arises from the fact that a public too muddleheaded to 
realise that State and Church are no longer two aspects 
of the same society regards the clergyman who obeys 
the Church’s canons as the insubordinate servant of the 
civil power. 

But it is not only in the lands that have abjured the 
Papacy that the Reformation epoch is followed by a 
modification of the marriage law. The Council of 
Trent, which has anticipated Lord Hardwicke’s legisla- 
tion in the Tametsi decree (which makes the presence of 
a priest necessary for the validity of a marriage), sings 
the true swan song of the Middle Ages, for it marks 
the last effort of the Church to make laws for a united 
Christendom. Soon the Jesuits of the counter-Reforma- 
tion are explaining the nature of the Church as a 
societas perfecta independent of the civil ruler, while the 
‘* Politiques ’’’ in France are demonstrating that the 
State is independent of the Church. True the Bourbons 
leave the nominal control of marriage relations to the 
Church courts ; but the lawyers none the less insist that 
the contract of marriage, as distinguished from the 
Sacrament, is a temporal matter subject to the civil 
law, a view which the Parliament of Paris sternly 
enforces. Then in the eighteenth century the legisla- 
tion of Joseph II. popularises the idea of civil marriage, 
while the marriage laws of the French Revolution and 
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of the Napoleonic Empire introduce into Catholic lands 
the modern conception of divorce as the destruction of 
the vinculum of marriage. It is significant that during 
the whole period of the First Empire marriage is by 
law dissolvable by mutual consent, an outrage on 
Christianity to which even the present French Republic 
has not yet risen. 

To restore to the Church even in Catholic Europe 
its medieval control of the marriage law would be 
neither possible nor desirable. The moral which Mr. 
Lacey draws for Christendom at large is that which 
he draws for England—that the Church should (while 
treating the State’s law with respect and obeying it in 
matters when obedience is possible without the sacri- 
fice of Christian duty) seek only to secure the right 
to maintain over her members her own laws, and 
he believes that in the Ne Temere decree the 
Papacy has taken an important step in this direction. 
For unlike the ‘‘ Tametsi’’ of the Council of Trent, 
the Ne Temere excludes from the marriages which it 
disallows those of the “‘acatholici’’ (that is those 
who do not accept the Papal jurisdiction, whether or 
not they have been baptised). Although the Pope 
classes among his spiritual subjects for this purpose 
those who have at any time held the faith of Rome, the 
decree seems an implicit abandonment of the old claim 
of the Papacy to legislate for Christendom. Yet the 
reception which the decree has met from British and 
Irish Protestants no less than the difficulties of its 
application in the case of mixed marriages proves how 
arduous a task it will be to effect that solution of the 
problem which both Mr. Lacey and we ourselves desire. 


ORCHARD.” 


“ Adnam’s Orchard.” By Sarah Grand. London: Heine- 
mann. 1912. 6s. 


T must be conceded to Mrs. Grand that she does not 
stint her canvas. She may fail in the production 
of her picture, but at least she gives in mere super- 
ficies a full measure. She aims at depicting an entire 
countryside, from the duke in his castle down, through 
the squire, the rector, the yeoman to the publican, 
the labourer and the tramp; and she intends, it is 
evident, to do it thoroughly, since after a close printed 
volume of nearly seven hundred pages we are met by 
an announcement that the prologue is ended, and realise 
that the scene has merely been set for the story that 
is to follow. One cannot but admire the courage of 
such a conception even while we realise that though 
it may be well suited to the author’s methods, its ampli- 
tude is a fatal encouragement to that discursiveness 
which goes so far to mar her real talent as a narrator. 
It is moreover in such a wide field that her particular 
egoism most reveals its weakness. Creative ability is 
essential if so varied a world is to be peopled with any 
semblance to reality, and a complete impartiality in 
designation must be observed. But Mrs. Grand is in 
no sense creative, and she is not sufficiently impartial 
to make even an accurate copy. The result is that the 
wider the scene the further she is forced to spread her 
own personality, and the more unpleasantly conscious 
we become of the extent to which her puppets have been 
‘faked ’’ in order to make them contribute effectively 
to the presentment of her ideas. The ‘‘ faking ’’ may 
possibly be quite unconscious: it is a defect of her 
vision, and of most honourable intentions to be of 
service to her kind. Her temperament, however valu- 
able to a reformer, is the very worst for an artist, and 
the desire to alter almost everything to her conception 
of the profitable is of direct disservice to the seeing of 
things as they are. 

The dissertations in the book on more subjects than 
One can remember would, if excised, render what is 
left of it considerably more wieldy, though the mere 
omission might not suffice to improve it as a work 
of art. It is not so much the book which is hampered 
by its superfluous matter as the writer’s mind; it is 
there that the mischief is done, and that the distortions 
are engendered. The desire to preach sermons on 


‘the flank of most of her propositions. 


heredity, intensive culture, spiritualism, education, 
music, social science, radicalism, women’s rights, the 
governing classes, and a dozen other blood-heating sub- 
jects is a terrible equipment for any but a pamphleteer. 
In a novel written with such a desire it is vain to expect 
the dispassionate assessment of anything as it is; the 
characters are all pressed into the preacher’s service, 
and are either exhibiting her preconceptions or adding 
an amen to her conclusions. Mrs. Grand is clever enough 
and earnest enough to render such a process interesting, 
and her cleverness makes us the more regret that it is so 
often employed in weakening the illusion of reality by a 
too obvious manipulation of her material. There are 
quite a number of people in the story one would have 
liked to believe in, the women especially, but there is 
not one that is not robbed didactically of tactical 
humanity in order to become strategically impressive. 
To this may, in a measure, be attributed the failure to 
produce a sense of unity on the big canvas. Each 
group exists apart, in spite of a careful artificial linking 
together of interests and relationship, and the indi- 
viduals in each group are similarly dissevered. Per- 
sonal absurdities often tend to make a character 
coherent, but Mrs. Grand always seems to lay stress 
on those which have an opposite tendency, as when 
she uses flighty little Lena as an instrument for Chris- 
tian teaching, or saddles the grave Mrs. Pratt with 
spiritistic superstitions. 

But the disability from which most the author suffers 
she has summed up in a sentence. ‘‘ All of which, 
being obvious, clamours for instant expression.’’ In 
this book are many efforts to present forcibly things 
that are worth saying, but it is this clamorous insistence 
on the obvious that spoils it There may be those 
to whom Mrs. Grand’s multifarious propaganda may 
seem original and impressive, and the book appear 
as a storehouse of audacious thought. They will be 
more fortunate than others to whom a second-hand en- 
thusiasm makes no appeal, or who have already turned 
In spite of that 
one must pay a tribute to a personality which contrives 
to be detaining in spite of pleonastic excesses and 
creative failure. These at least bear witness to an 
alert and interested outlook on humanity, and if that 
be already at some distance from the van, the difference 
may prove an advantage in attracting the attention of 
readers who are still further from it. 


LAW BOOKS. 

“The New Land Taxes and their Practical Application.” By 
T. B. Napier. Second Edition. London: Stevens and Sons. 
1912. 18s. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1910, and 
it was one of the causes to which Dr. Bateman Napier owed 
the County Court Judgeship which he received soon after its 
publication. It is very rarely that such a reward follows 
legal authorship. Dr. Napier was a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, but this fact does not appear in this purely profes- 
sional treatise. In the Preface which he wrote for the first 
edition he spoke of the difficulties of successfully framing Acts 
of Parliament dealing with the mysteries of Conveyancing 
Law. ‘‘ But”, he said, ‘‘ when behind the technicalities 
of a Bill great principles are believed to be at stake which 
excite the utmost passions of party, those difficulties are 
multiplied a hundredfold.’’ This amounts to saying of the 
whole Act what a King’s Counsel said of the title, the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, that it is barbarous; and all 
the faults of badly drawn Acts are to be found in it. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Napier has been prevented by illness 
from writing a preface to the second edition and summing 
up the results of experience under the Act, with a comparison 
between his first tentative and hazardous constructions of 
the sections and the actual decisions since. The book is 
otherwise in all respects now brought up to date, and is 
one of the most authoritative of text-books on an Act which 
confers on the legal profession as great a boon as it has ever 
received from any Government. 


“‘Goodeve’s Modern Iaw of Personal Property.’ Fifth Edition. 
By John Herbert Williams and William Morse Crowdy. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1912. 20s. 

With ‘‘Goodeve’s Modern Law of Real Property” and 

‘* Goodeve’s Modern Law of Personal Property’ in his 
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possession the reader, whether a professional student of law 
or an ordinary educated person who desires to understand the 
principles of our law of property, has the key to both. In 
looking over this fifth edition, which has been carefully 
revised and brought up to date by the editors, the lucidity, 
conciseness and carefulness of its statements and its 
appreciation of points which may mislead have struck us 
as very noticeable. Thus in regard to those thorny subjects 
of possession and bailment we notice the following typical 
passage: ‘‘In many of the reported cases and text-books 
there is a little confusion of language against which the 
student must be on his guard”. Then follows an explana- 
tion by reference to the former action of trespass. So, also, 
there is a confusion as to ‘‘ qualified ownership ”’ or “‘ special 
property ’’ and ‘ general ownership’ or ‘‘ general pro- 
perty ’’ which is cleared up by a similar reference. This 
edition has been largely re-written on account of new statutes 
relating to marine insurance, trade-marks, designs, patents, 
companies, and copyright. All the modern subjects of per- 
sonal property are treated here sufficiently for the student, 
and the practitioner by reference to it will find a clue to 
whatever he may further require. 


“The Law of Negotiable Securities.” By William Willis. Third 
Edition. By Joseph Hurst. London: Stevens and Haynes. 
1912. 7s. 6d. 

Since the second edition of these, we might say famous, 
six lectures of which this book is composed, delivered at the 
request of the Council of Legal Education, their able and 
original author has died. Mr. Joseph Hurst, who is well 
known as the senior editor, with Lord Robert Cecil, of 
‘“‘ Principles of Commercial Law’’, has edited this third 
edition without altering its scope by attempting to turn 
it into a formal text-book. This is to exercise a wise and 
pious discretion, for the lectures were characteristic of their 
author, and they should long keep him in the memory 
of the profession after his own generation, who smiled at 
and yet admired and respected him, is no more. The ‘‘ gentle- 
men of England ’’ who were not lawyers used to learn their 
law from Blackstone; so we should say that any of this class 
who want to know about negotiable securities—and who does 
not when commercial interest is greater among them than 
their former Justice of the Peace interests?—should read 
Willis, who is ‘‘ elementary ”’ in the legal sense, as befitted a 
lecturer to an audience of law and commercial students, and 
yet learned though popular in style. 


“An Epitome of Railway Law.” By Ernest Edwin George 
Williams. London: Stevens and Haynes. 1912. 5s. net. 

It was a bold conception of Mr. Williams to epitomise 
Railway Law into ‘‘a book small enough for the pocket when 
going into Court, but yet by economy of language, full enough 
to explain, or indicate the explanation of, the multifarious 
points of law affecting railway companies and their relations 
with the public’’. Strictly understanding railway law as 
concerned with the carriage of goods and passengers under 
the common law and under statute, Mr. Williams’ attempt 
may be admitted to be very successful; and it is a good intro- 
duction to the subject for law students, or for railway officials, 
or any member of the public who, as passenger or trader, has 
any concern with the subject. The book should appeal to 
a large class of readers, as it deals ably with subjects of 
every~lay occurrence, and opens up an interesting chapter in 
the State control of trading enterprises. 


“Limited Liability Companies.’ {By J. Ashton Cross. London: 
Simpkins. 1912. 10s. 6d. 

This book has many features of originality and striking 
value. For a complete working treatise on Company Law it 
is remarkable in its conciseness. This conciseness is obtained 
in the first place by a rigid adherence to the aim of making 
it thoroughly practical; and in this Mr. Ashton Cross shows 
the hand of the vigorous, keen, masterful expert, rejoictng 
in his ready acquaintance with company work in Court and 
Chambers. His cases are not reaped with the mere desire to 
make a complete list of everything that has been before the 
Courts, which is often the craze of the laborious theoretical 
compiler. Mr. Cross has selected his cases with an eye to 
their practical importance, and there is no superfluity. The 
same actuality is conspicuous in the statement of the prin- 
ciples of the law and their working, primarily for the use of 
students, secondarily as a commentary and refresher of the 
memory for the company lawyer. Mr. Cross claims that a 
similar statement is not to be found elsewhere; and this very 
probably is true. The inexperienced student is lost in 
company law if he does not understand the kind of business 
operations which take place, such as the ways of promoters 
and syndicates in forming cmpanies. ll this kind of 
information Mr. Ashton Cross supplies from his experience. 
Precedents, forms, rules, orders are given with the same 


thorough understanding of what is required; and as the 
finishing touch of originality, and a boon which lawyers will 
appreciate, Mr. Cross promises to purchasers each year for 
three years a printed list of corrections and additions to keep 
the book up to date. We cannot say that Mr. Cross’ book 
gains anything by printing the cases in the Index. It is a 
novel feature in law books; but Mr. Cross’ pride in the com- 
pleteness of his Index—a very laudable one too—has misled 
him. 


‘‘A Short History of English Law.’ By Edward Jenks. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 10s. Gd. ret. 

“The Genius of the Common Law.” By Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Columbia University Press. 1912. 6s. 6d. net. 

Maitland and Pollock’s well-known history, and Dr. Holds- 
worth’s three volumes, which have not yet completely dealt 
with their subject, besides being incomplete, are too volumi- 
nous for the purposes of ordinary student. reading, or for 
the unprofessional educated reader who desires only an 
intelligent knowledge of the whole course of British legal 
history from the earliest times to the presentday. Mr. Jenks 
is the Director of Legal Studies of the Law Society, and the 
history of his book is that he was asked ten years ago by 
the present publishers to write a one-volume history. It 
would have been rather premature then, but much legal 
scholarship in the intervening period has been devoted to 
the investigation of the sources with all the aid of modern 
criticism. Dr. Holdsworth’s history from the sixteenth 
century as yet is unpublished, but Mr. Jenks has taken up 
the story since; and Dr. Holdsworth has, in a sense, collabo- 
rated by reading the proofs. No book could have better 
credentials; and we may say, especially of the more recent 
part containing the modern changes in the land laws and 
other substantive laws and in legal procedure, that it is an 
excellent survey for any class of reader. Of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s book it is only needful to say that if the reader 
knows Mr. Jenks’ book, or in any other manner has acquired 
some knowledge and feeling for English law, Sir Frederick’s 
‘Genius of the Common Law’”’ will charm him with the 
art by which it creates an atmosphere of literature and 
culture about legal history and legal concepts. The book 
consists of eight Carpentier Lectures delivered in the 
Columbia University. 


‘‘The Law Relating to Betting Offences.” 
F. W. Morley and E. J. Purchase. 
Sons. 1912. 5s. 

It is very rare that sc small a law book as this has a 
triple authorship. Moreover, it is among those equally rare 
law books that are not designed for barristers, or solicitors, 
or students alone, but quite as much for others who may be 
interested from any point of view in betting. The subject 
has peculiar complexity, and yet it enters so largely into 
everyday personal and social life that. for a book so legal 
and yet so popularly written as this we should anticipate a 
sale far beyond legal bounds. Everything is to be found here 
relating to betting. All the important cases are given; the 
history is explained as preliminary to the Acts; and the 
extracts from the judgments in such cases as Hawke v. 
Dunn and Powell v. Kempton Park Racecourse Company are 
at such length as to make not only instructive but amusing 
reading. We cannot better describe the book than as one 
that appeals to lawyers and to men of the world, whether they 
are lawyers or laymen. 


By Huntly Jenkins, 
Iondon: Stevens and 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


Events in South-East Europe have moved so fast that 
the monthly reviewer was in no way prepared for them. 
Hence, though the war in the Balkans began on 16 October, 
the November reviews discuss a situation which is already 
history. Sir Edwin Pears writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary ” 
of ‘ The Crisis in Turkey ’’, and regards war as ‘‘ almost in- 
evitable’’; in the same Review we have Dr. Dillon, who 
knew that the war had started but had no idea which way 
its fortunes would go. He therefore talks of impotent 
diplomacy, of journalistic ignorance which charges Russia 
and Austria with intrigue and of the prospects of a speedy 
peace. Mr. J. S. Mitra in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” 
seizes the opportunity to warn England that she must 
readjust her relations with Hindu and Moslem if she would 
be free to assert herself in Europe. Mr. Mitra is a Hindu, 
and he suggests that British diplomatists must take steps 
to have the Hindu on their side if the Turks should force 
a critical situation upon England. Mr. Ellis Barker, who 
seems to have an article ready for every crisis, economic, 
national, or international, says in the “‘ Fortnightly ”’ that 
if the war should end Turkish rule in Europe a European 
war will only be avoided by a partition which would give 
Constantinople to Russia and Salonika to Austria-Hungary. 
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Mr. H. Charles Woods follows Mr. Barker with an account of 
‘‘the reorganised Turkish Army ’’. When Mr. Woods wrote 
he said it remained to be proved whether the new Turkish 
Army would be able to accomplish the heavy task which 
the Government had thrown upon it; almost before the 
article appeared the army, created by the “‘ drastic reforms ”’ 
of the Young Turks, had gone down before the Allies. Of 
two articles on Montenegro one, in the ‘ Fortnightly ’’, is 
by Mr. Herbert Vivian, who says that Montenegro’s crying 
need is a railway which shall connect her with the European 
system; the other, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”’, is by 
Mr. Wadham Peacock, who tells us that the separation of 
Montenegro and Servia can only be a temporary arrange- 
ment. ‘King Nicolas’ ambition is not to reign at Con- 
stantinople, which the ancient Czars never held, but to 
make a Servian Empire with most probably Scodra, the old 
Czarigrad, miscalled Scutari, as its capital.’’ Major-General 
W. G. Knox in the “ Nineteenth Century ”’ describes the 
adventures of a subaltern—himself—-in the Russo-Turkish 
War of thirty-five years ago, and concludes that ‘‘a brand- 
new Christian kingdom must be carved out of Turkey in 
Europe ”’. 

The Duke of Westminster writes in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century’’ of ‘Practical Imperialism’’. He begins with 
our need for centralisation of defence: ‘‘ We cannot safely 
rely for the defence of the Empire on the present loose 
arrangements between Great Britain and the Dominions. 
The Empire requires for its security an Imperial Army and 
an Imperial Fleet, paid for out of an Imperial Exchequer, 
and controlled and directed by an Imperial Government. 
The defence of the Empire must be organised. But only the 
unification of the Empire will make possible the creation 
of an adequate organisation ’’. The only possible machinery 
for this centralisation, concludes the Duke, is Tariff Reform. 
Another side of the "Imperial question is touched on by 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’. Mr. Gardiner 
follows Mr. Churchill in his plan of Imperial Government 
until it comes to the breaking up of England. ‘‘ It is here” 
says Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘ that ‘Mr. Churchill departs from the 
plain line of thought. The unity of Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland he sees. Here are clear spheres for national Parlia- 
ments. But England is different. England is too big. It 
is not a parliamentary unit. It must be broken up into 
fragments, each with a Parliament of its own. There is to 
be a Parliament for Lancashire and a Parliament for York- 
shire, and one for the Midland Counties and one for London, 
and one or two in the West—and so on. In all this it is 
difficult to find any principle at work. Nottingham has no 
interest in common with Birmingham which it does not share 
with the rest of the country. York has much more affinity 
with Exeter than it has with Bradford or Halifax. The 
operations of these little Parliaments would not subserve 
any national tradition”’. Mr. Gardiner’s criticism of Mr. 
Churchill’s heptarchic idea is just; and it is curious to 
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GREAT SLUMP IN STOCKS. 


The Turkish-Baikan Trouble and How it Affects 
your Income. 
THe now familiar newspaper headline ‘* Slump in 
Stocks "’ is giving great concern to investors and stock- 
holders throughout the country. Capital values are 
becoming so deprec iated that the Turkish-Balkan trouble 
provides another reason why an annuity, with its 
profitable and guaranteed return, should be substituted 
for the uncertain dividends and fluctuating values 
possessed nowadays by ordinary securities. 
THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES 

of annuities now being paid by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada demonstrate the advantage of this 
form of investment over the ordinary methods. 

A gentleman of 54, with a delicate wife, aged 49, 
and no children, buys an annuity of £800 a year, costing 
£10,100. This annuity is paid him as long as he lives, 
and, moreover, the Company guarantees that even if he 
should die to-morrow the payments will be continued for 
ten vears. In order that the wife shall absolutely be 
prov ‘ided for if she is still alive at the end of ten years, 
she has the privilege of paying another £1500, and 
having the £800 vearly continued throughout the 
remainder of life. 

Three sisters, aged 62, 69, and 72, deposit £1500, 
and receive a joint annuity of & 135, payable half-yearly, 
until the death of the last survivor. 

Assets of over nine million pounds (£9,000,000), in- 
vested under Government supervision, and an undivided 
surplus of over one million pounds (£1,000,000) are 
sufficient proof of the absolute safety and strength of the 
Sun Life of Canada. And there is a Sun Life of Canada 
annuity for every contingency—yourself, your wife and 
yourself, your son, your daughter. 

Write to-day, giving age, amount to be invested, and 
the form of provision you wish to make, and we will 
send you full details. Address: J. F. Junkin, Manager, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
116 Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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observe how he refuses to apply to the Government’s Home 
Rule plan, which he accepts, the same principles whereby 
he destroys the plan of Mr. Churchill, which he rejects. 

The Government’s difficulty with Ulster is strongly under- 
lined by Mr. Cope Cornford in the ‘‘ National’’, Mr. Corn- 
ford has very recently returned from Ulster. He has 
formed his ideas on the spot, and knows that the imminence 
of civil war is not a political fancy. He here describes a 
meeting of the Unionists, and how it ended: ‘‘ The lecturer 
invited questions. After a pause, a huge man in working 
clothes, an ex-soldier, said: ‘When are we going to have 
rifles? Are we to be shot down like dogs and not shoot in 
reply? When are we going to have rifles?’ Instantly every 
face lit, and every eye glared upon the chairman. It was 
the only question in their minds. It is the only question 
now’’. An equally vigorous ‘‘ National” article appears 
anonymously upon the ‘‘ Radical Plutocracy”’. It is a 
study in Radical principles as practised by successful 
Liberals; and helps us considerably to understand why 
successful Liberals are unable to appreciate how great will 
be their difficulty in overcoming the principles of the Irish 
Unionists. 

Mr. F. E. Smith, writing on ‘‘ State Toryism and Social 
Reform ”’ in the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge Review ’’, opposes 
both Individualism and Socialism. The essence of Tory 
Social Reform, he says, is ‘‘ the study of the real aptitudes 
of the people. It is, precisely, here that Individualism and 
Socialism fail alike’’. Mr. Smith would give nine out of 
ten men the security they want and the tenth man the 
opportunity he desires. ‘‘ Security of tenure in all classes 
of life where such tenure is not a national evil: that is 
the doctrine of Toryism. Opportunity for talent to develop 
its own potentialities and the resources of the nation where 
such a development is to the advantage of the State: that 
is the doctrine of Toryism.”’ 

Mrs. Sturge Gretton in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ writes very 
truly of the letters of Meredith: ‘‘ One thing these volumes 
make very clear is that violences—violations almost—of 
expression were natural to Meredith. They occur in these 
letters at points where affectation is out of the question, and 
where to most men of sensitiveness in the least comparable 
to his, they would have been impossible. These points are 
at the heart of his life ’’. It seems impossible to exhaust the 
interest of these letters. Every reader finds a new facet of 
the writer to present and to admire. 

Halfpenny criticism of the theatre is bad; penny criticism 
is worse; and it seems that criticism at a shilling or half-a- 
crown is worst of all. Mr. J. E. Harold Terry writes of 
“‘4 Winter’s Tale” at the Savoy in the ‘‘ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge’. However, it appears almost too late to do 
Mr. Granville Barker any very great harm, otherwise we 
should have much to say in the behalf of that Mr. Barker. 
Shakespeare may reasonably be left in the care of the Pro- 
fessors. Pace Mr. Frank Harris, we prefer the Professors 
to Mr. J. E. Harold Terry. 


” 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

Both the ‘‘ Quarterly’? and the ‘‘ Edinburgh” devote 
lengthy and useful articles to the presidential election in the 
United States; though the election is over, these articles 
may be studied for the light they throw on the political, 
economic, and personal events which led up to the Republican 
débacle. Perhaps the moral may be summed up in the 
Edinburgh ”’ phrase that with the era of great industrial 
trusts that began when the United States Steel Corporation 
was organised in 1901, and with the consequent almost 
general deposition of the individual manufacturer in favour 
of the promoter and financier of trusts, the tariff contingent 
of the big business interests began to overplay the game”’. 
The campaign, says the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, will leave indelible 
marks on the American people, though apparently ‘‘ the 
indelible marks’’ are not expected to be very deep. ‘‘ The 
electorate has become more and more sceptical as to the 
honesty of party professions, and perceives with a profound 
sense of chagrin that it matters little what promises are 
made; after elections the money power, the ‘ invisible 
party’, will be found in the ascendant.’”” Another question 
discussed in both reviews—by Professor J. S. Nicholson in 
the ‘‘ Quarterly’? and by Mr. Harold Cox in the “ Edin- 
burgh ’’—is that of the rise in prices. It is a question that 
presses on certain classes in the United States, with all their 
prosperity, not less sharply than on the people of Europe. 
What Professor Nicholson calls “the revised version of the 
quantity theory’”’ connecting supplies of gold with recent 
prices is rejected by both. Mr. Harold Cox seems to think 
the increase in the outlay on the ‘‘extras’’ of life—better 
furniture, motor cars, theatres, golf, football, and ‘‘ such 
doubtful luxuries as Government inspectors and Insurance 
Commissioners ’’—has involved a decline in the output of 


foodstuffs and raw materials. ‘‘ The primary requisites of 
life and industry, produced largely by hard human labour, 
have tended to grow dearer; the ‘extras’, produced mostly 
by machinery, have grown cheaper.” 

In the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ appears a strong article on the Ulster 
Covenant which will be read with mixed feelings by 
Unionists: the reviewer is of opinion that Ulster should 
wait till she is oppressed under Home Rule before preparing 
to take up arms? Mr. Sidney Low, in the ‘‘ Edinburgh”’, 
writing on ‘Mr. Balfour in his Study’’, does not 
touch politics, but treats his subject from the philosophic 
point of view. The political contribution to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh” is supplied by Mr. Arthur A. Baumann, who is in 
his happiest vein in showing how ‘‘ history testifies unmis- 
takably and unanimously to the passion of democracies for 
incompetence’’. He thinks the Liberal party will be the 
obedient servant of the Labour-Socialist leaders till the last 
penny has been squeezed out of the landowner, when the 
turn of the shareholder and the financier will come. When 
under a Labour-Socialist régime all indirect taxation is 
abolished, a 5s. in the pound income-tax will be necessary to 
run the State. The case for Tariff Reform could hardly 
be put more concisely than that. 

Perhaps the most important article in the ‘‘Church 
Quarterly Review’’ is that on the Banister-Thompson case 
and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act of 1907. The writer 
labours hard to show that all that has been determined by 
the case is that a marriage now civilly permitted cannot 
be said to constitute such evil life as justifies a parish 
priest in repelling from Communion. Still the cruel fact 
remains; the Act solemnly promised that no clergyman was 
to be punished for doing that which he might lawfully have 
done had it not been passed; Canon Thompson would have 
been bound, the day before it was passed, to repel Mr. and 
Mrs. Banister from Communion, and he is now condemned 
for doing that which it was his duty to do. This is the 
Church’s case against the State; and it is a poor rejoinder 
for the State to complain that the Church has only one 
penalty—excommunication—for all offences, great or small. 
Dr. Burney returns to the charge against Professor 
Kennett’s theory of Maccabean prophecies in the second part 
of Isaiah, and he certainly makes out a strong case for the 
older view. Prebendary Faussett supplies English readers 
with a careful criticism of Eucken’s religious position ; and 
Dr. Frere contributes an article on the Reconstruction of 
Worship, which is little more than a review of the new 
Prayer-book Dictionary. 

In addition to its ordinary able book reviews, the ‘‘ Law 
Quarterly Review ’’ (Stevens and Sons, 5s.) has two special 
reviews in the form of articles: one by Mr. A. V. Dicey 
K.C. on the fifth edition of Westlake’s ‘‘ Private Interna- 
tional Law’”’, in which he discusses the influence of West- 
lake on the enormous development of that branch of law in 
England. The other is an appreciation by Professor Courtney 
Kenny of Mr. Jenks’ recently published excellent ‘‘ Short 
History of English Law’’. The second of several articles 
by Syed H. R. Abdul Majid, entitled ‘‘ A Historical Study 
of Mohammedan Law’’, deals with the legal view of the 
Caliphate. a very topical subject when the position of the 
Turkish Sultan amongst Mohammedans might become of 
particular importance. In connexion with this, an article 
on “ Judicial Legislation in Egypt’’. by Mr. Norman Bent- 
wich, should be read. Mr. Julius Hirschfeld has an article 
on ‘Legal Procedure in Anglo-German Cases’’, and dis- 
cusses a memorandum prepared by the Council of the Berlin 
mercantile community at the request of the London Chamber 
of Commerce proposing improvements in the law and practice 
arising out of the enormous and ever-growing trade between 
the two countries. 


“*Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ ler Novembre. 

We are glad in this number to find M. de Sizeranne writing 
again on artistic subjects. It appears that the place 
of La Gioconda at the Louvre has been filled by 
Raphael’s portrait of Balthazar Castiglione, the author of 
“Tl Cortegiano’’. Castiglione, the friend of Raphael, was 
the quintessence of the Renaissance in its noblest aspect. He 
saw everything and knew everybody. He saw the meeting at 
Milan of Louis XII. and Cesar Borgia; he saw Julius II. 
enter the breach at Mirandola; he was with Leo X. and his 
cardinals when they hunted at Corneto, and he was in the 
company of the same Pope when he was reading Luther’s 
first work against the Church. He was with Charles V. 
when he heard of the sack of Rome, and took the challenge 
from him to Francis I. Who else ever lived so familiarly 
among such actors at such an epoch of the world’s history ? 


ErratuM.—“ First Year at the Organ.” By Percy Buck.— 
This book should have been noticed as published at 2s. net by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 
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TAKE NOTICE! 


You can learn everything you want to 


know about the autumn new books in 
the November BOOK MONTHLY, now 
ready, 6d. It has also special literary 
articles, and it is beautifully illustrated. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of ‘‘ THE EYE-WITNESS.”) 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS: 


COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: SOME PROPHECIES. 

THE AMAZING SAMUEL. 

SONNET. ByG. K. 

LEX v. THE POOR. By Apvocatus Pavrperis. 

™= ee I. THE CASE OF THE MARCONI CONTRACT 
y Junius. 

CAPTAINS OF FINANCE. By Norman Keiru. 

A RETROSPECT. By Hivarre Bettoc. 

ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. By Desmonpn MacCartuy. 

Mr. CANTON’S STORIES. By Artuur Ransome. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices : 16 Kinc Srreet, Covent Garpven, W.C. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By 4EELESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That Auction Bridge appeals'more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 


unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH XOLOGY. 

A Short Critical History of Architecture (H. Heathcote 
Statham). Batsford. 10s. net. 

Great Engravers (Edited by Arthur M. Hind). Rembrandt. 
Heinemann. 23. 6d. net. 

French Artists of Our Day :—Puvis de Chavannes (With a 
Biographical and Critical Study by André Michael, and 
Notes by J. Laran); Edouard Manet (With an Introduction 
by Louis Hourticg, and Notes by Jean Laran and Georces 
Le Bas). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net each. 


BIoGRAPHY. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (William 
Flavelle Monypenny). Vol Il. Murray. 12s. net. 

The Life of Ceolfrid Abbot of the Monastery at Wearmouth and 
Jarrow (Edited by Douglas Samuel Boutflower). | Sunder- 
land: Hills. 6s. net. 

My Life (August Bebel). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scenes and Memories (Walburga Lady Paget). Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Girlhood of Queen Victoria (Edited by Viscount Esher, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0.). Murray. 2 Vols. 36s. net. ; 
The Empress Eugénie and Her Circle (Dr. E. Barthez). Fisher 

Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 

Chess for a Stake (Harold Vallings) ; Seven Scots Stories (Jane 
H. Findlater); Promise of Arden (Eric Parker). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. each. 

Dilemmas (Ernest Dowson). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Fifth Trumpet (Paul Bertram); Pickanock (Bertal 
Heeney). Lane. 6s. each. 

Those That Dream (Yoi Pawlowska). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Ultimate Conclusion (A. C. Fox-Davies) ; Beyond the Hills 
(Maibey name Mary in the Market (H. Maxwell), 
6s. each; Céline (M. V. de Régnier), 3s. 6d. Long. 

Dying Fires (Allan Monkhouse); Bernardine (Rosina Filippi). 
Duckworth. 6s. each. 

The Cahusac Mystery (K. and M. Hesketh Prichard); A Desert 
tose (Mrs. Daskein); Back Home (Irvin 8. Cobb). Heine- 
mann. 6s. each. 

The Nest (Anne Douglas Sedgwick). Arnold. 6s. 

Palmer’s Green (Stewart Caven). Putnam’s. 6s. 

The Sheriff of Badger (George Pattullo); Faith Brandon 
(Henrietta Dana Skinner); The Charioteers (Mary Tappan 
Wright). Appleton. 6s. each. 

Hocken and Hemken (By ‘‘Q’’). Blackwood. 6s. 

King-Errant (Flora Annie Steel). Heinemann. 6s. 


Girt Books. 

Kitty O'Donovan (L. T. Meade); A City Schoolgirl (May 
Baldwin). 5s. each; The Red Hussar (Reginald Horsley) ; 
A Cavalier of Fortune (Escott Lynn); Sallie’s Children 
(Margaret Batchelor). 3s. 6d. each. Chambers. 

The All About Library. 3s. 6d. net, set of six books ; Babykins 
Book; Kiddie Land (Margaret G. Hays and Thomas Burke). 
3s. 6d. net each; True Stories about Animals. 2s. 6d. Dean. 

She Stoops to Conquer (Oliver Goldsmith). - Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net. 

Everybody’s 8. Francis (Maurice Francis Egan). Fisher Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Black Beauty. The Autobiography of a Horse (Anna Sewell). 
Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of My Heart (Richard Jefferies). Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth (Charles Reade), Ilustrated by 
Gordon Browne, 10s. 6d. net; The History of the Hoppers 
(Verses by LB. Parker; Illustrated by N. Parker); Kaptain 
Kiddo and Puppo (Margaret G. Hays; Pictures by Grace G. 
Wiederseim). 3s. 6d. net each. Chambers. 

A Book of Discovery (M. B. Synge). Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 

Blue Bird Weather (Robert W. Chambers). Illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson. Appleton. 3s. 6d. net. 

Polly of the Hospital Staff (Emma C. Dowd). 3s. 6d. net; The 
Children’s Own Longfellow. 2s. 6d. net. Constable. 

Our Wonderful Church (Gertrude Hollis); Some Wonderful 
Things in the Catechism (Edward W. Osborne). S P.C.K. 
ls. 6d. each. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Rev. Ernest J. B. Kirtlan). 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. net. ‘ 

Peggy from Kerry (L. T. Meade), 6s.; The Captain of the 
King’s Guard (Commander E. H. Currey), 5s. Tabitha 
Smallways (Raymond Jacherns): Corah’s School Chums 
(May Baldwin), 3s. 6d. each. Chambers. 

Pioneers in Australasia (Sir Harry Johnston); Pioneers in India 
(Sir Harry Johnston); John Graham Sub-Lieutenant R.N. 

(Fleet Surgeon T. T. Jeans) ; Twin Sisters (Rosa Mulholland}, 
6s. each: The Youngest Sister (Bessie Marchant); Two 
Gallant Sons of Devon (Harry Collingwood), 5s. each; The 
Romance of Woman’s Influence (Alice Corkran); At Agin. 
court (G. A. Henty); A Princess of Servia (Bessie Mar- 
chant); Foes of the Red Cockade (Captain F. S. Brereton) ; 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 3s. 6d. each. Blackie. 


Law. 
The Commercial Laws of the World. Vol. XVIII. Australia, 


New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands. Sweet and Maxwell. 
42s. net. 


(Continued on page 592). 
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HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle | 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could | 
scarcely wish for. —Western Morning News. 

What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘The | 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 

‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy ef careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


SECOND EDITION. JUST READY. 
RT. HON, JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK, 


South America: Observations 


and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. 
JAMES BRYCE, O.M., Author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” etc. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.— Mr. Bryce has written one of the most 
fascinating books of travel in our language, and he has at the 
same time contrived to give the world a valuable political 
study of the chief South American States. . . . A noteworthy 
book, the best yet written on the South America of to-day.” 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. sy JAMES SUTHERLAND. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Globe. —‘* At every turn he is in imminent danger of his 
life, and we marvel at his wonderful luck. Yet his story is so 
simply and modestly told that it compels belief.” 


The Soul of Golf. py p. A. VAILE, Author 


of ** Modern Golf,” etc. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Marie Antoinette: Her Early 


Youth: 1770-1774. py Lapy younc.- 
HUSBAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Little World of an Indian 


District Officer. k. CARSTAIRS, 
Author of ‘ British Work in India,” etc. With Map, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


Marriage. Thousand. 6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW. BOOK. 
Mrs. Lancelot. :. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 
The Crock of Gold. 5s. net. 


The Manchester Guardian. —“ Such a fantasy as this book 
is, with its glittering imagination, human insight, whimsical 
humour, and exquisite writing, needs to be charged with no 
philosophy in order to make it significant.” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Heroine in Bronze, or a Por. 


trait of a Girl: A Pastoral of the City. 
6s. [ Zuesday. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
A Regular Madam. «:. [ Tuesday. 


*,* The story of a high-spirited young heroine in the days 
of George II., and of the war with the French in Canada, 


Wealth and Welfare. a. c picou, 


M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Principles of Economics. 8; pr. n. c. 
PIERSON. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. 
WOTZEL. Volume II. 8vo. ros. net. 

*,* Previously published, Volume I. ros. net. 


Social Progress in Contemporary 


Europe. By F. A. OGG, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., willbe glad to send their 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as 
issued, to readers interested in current literature. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DOWAGER LADY NAPIER 
AND ETTRICK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, November 11, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the valuable LIBRARY of the late Dowager LADY NAPIER AND ETTRICK, 
for the most part collected by her husband, the late Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T., 
comprising Antiquarian, Architectural, and Genealogical Works on Scotland ; a series 
of the Writings of John Napier, of Merchistoun, including his Original Arithmetical 
Instruments, called ‘* Napier’s Bones"; Lord Napier's Original Journal of Occurrences 
during General Burgoyne’s Campaign in America, 1777; Writings of Sir Walter 
Scott and Andrew Lang, including some Presentation Copies, and Works in General 
Literature, and the famous “* Montrose Relics,” being the Silk Stockings, Sark and 
Satin Cap, in which James Graham, First Marquis of Montrose, was executed, the 
Property of Lord Napier and Ettrick ; also the Library of the late Canor A. R. 
Maddison, comprising Standard Works, chiefly modern, including many 
Works on Genealogy and Heraldry. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL b 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, November 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, JAPANESE 

WORKS of ART, including valuable carved ivory statuettes, miniature Buddhist 

shrines, a carved ivory war trumpet, and a sixteenth century European powder horn, 

the property of O. A. Knight, Esq., and other properties, consisting of an antique 

cinerary urn and a marble bust, Japanese bronze and wood deities, bronze statuettes, 
&e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


TO OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES 
AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business Premises, Town Residences, Country Mansions, Farm 
Buildings, &c., are dangerously undcr-insured. The present increased cost 
of building is overlooked and the necessary revision of policies neglected. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners-in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices : 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmea Londons, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
stimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A. 
5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthin 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmout 

Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard’ 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Liandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, fairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
= =<? p= aaa Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands 

ould use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LiancoLtten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. . 
Paris anD New York : BRENTANO'S. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Simples Contes des Collines (Rudyard Kipling); Les Quatre 
Vents de L'Esprit (Victor Hugo) ; Les Rois (Jules Lemaitre) 
Avant ]’Exil (Victor Hugo). Nelson. 1s. net each. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, Including the Eight 
Dramas. Frowde. 2s. net. 

Wit and Wisdom from Martial (With introduction and Notes 
by Alfred 8. West) ; Cupid and Psyche (Translated from the 
Latin of Apuleius by Charles Stuttaford). Priory Press. 
2s, 6d. net each. 

The Loeb Classical Library—Sophocles (Translated by F. Storr). 
Vol. L.; Apollonius Rhodius: The Argonautica (Translated 
by R. C. Seaton); Appian’s Roman History (Translated by 
Horace White). Vol. I. Heinemann. 5s, net each. 

Virgil (T. R. Giover). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lyrics and Poems, from Ibsen (Translated by Tydell Edmund. 
Garrett). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


Scrence anp Putrosopuy. 

The Principia, or the First Principles of Natural Things 
(Emanuel! Swedenborg). 2 Vols. Swedenborg Society. 
21s. net. 

Questions of the day in Philosophy and Psychology (Herbert 
Leslie Stewart). Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

Cancer: The Problem of its Genesis and Treatment (F. W. 
Forbes Ross). Methuen. 5s. net. 


The Consciousness of the Universal (Francis Aveling). Mac- 
millan. 5s, net. 

Radium and Radio-Activity (A. T. Cameron). 8.P.C.K. 
6d 


The Physiology of Faith and Fear on the Mind in Health and 
Disease (William 8. Sadler). Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Great Ideas of Religion (J. G. Simpson), 6s.; Abiding Help for 


Changing Days (Rev. G. H. Knight), 33s. 6d. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Paul and his Interpreters (Albért Schweitzer). Black. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Eternal Life: A Study of Its Implications and Applications. 
(Baron Friedrich von Hiigel). Edinburgh. Clark. 83. net. 
TRAVEL. 

The Flowing Road. Adventures on the Great Rivers of South 
America (Caspar Whitney). Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 
Boyd Alexander's Last Journey (With a Memoir by Herbert 

Alexander). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Little World of an Indian District Officer (R. Carstairs). 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Papua: Or British New Guinea (J. H. P. Murray). Unwin. 
15s. net. 


Verse AND Drama. 
Egypt and Other Poems (Francis Coutts). 
Green Days and Blue Days (Patrick R. 
Maunsell, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Posy of Folk Songs (R. L. Gales). 
3s. 6d. net. 
New Spirit in Drama and Art, The (Huntly Carter). Palmer. 
14s. 6d. net. 


Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
Chalmers). Dublin : 


Herbert and Danie 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bengali Household Tales (W. McCulloch), 6s.; Another Device 
(Stephen Paget) 5s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Charles Dickens Originals, The (Edwin Pugh), 6s. net; The 
English Character (Spencer Leigh Hughes), 5s. net; The 
Servile State (Hilaire Belloc), 1s. net. Foulis. 

Christmas in Ritual and Tradition: Christian and Pagan 
(C. A. Miles). Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dramatic Festival, The (Anne A. T. Craig). 
net. 

John and Irene (W. H. Beveridge). Longmans. 

Man of Pleasure, The (Ralph Nevill). 


Putnams. 65s. 


4s. 6d. net. 
Chatto and Windus. 


12s, 6d. net. 
Marriage and the Sex-Problem (Dr. F. W. Foerster). Wells 
Gardner. 5s. net. 


Navy League Annual, The (Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne). 
Murray. 5s. net. 

Psychology of Educational Administration and Criticism, The 
(F. H. Hayward). Holland. 7s. 6d. net. 

Steamship Conquest of the World, The (F. A. Talbot). 
mann. 6s, net. 

Story of Francis Horatio and His Three Companions, The 
(H. Samson). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

Ten Years of Motors and Motor Racing (Charles Jarrott). 
Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Union and Strength (L. 8S. Amery). Arnold. 123, 6d. net. 

Wealth and Welfare (A. G. Pigou). Macmillan. 10s. net. 


Reviews AND MaGazines.—The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The 
Sociological Review; The Vineyard, 6d. net; The Cen- 
tury Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 1s. 4d.; The National 
Review, 2s. 6d. net ; Oxford and Cambridge Review, 1s. net ; 
Empire Magazine, 6d. net; Munsey, 6d.; The Arena, 1s. 
net; Révue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; The Financial Review 
of Reviews, 1s. net; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50; The Book 
Monthly, 6d. net; Socialist Review, 6d. net; Deutsche 
Rundschau, 2m. SOpf.; The Journal of the Imperal 
Arts League, 6d.; English Church Review, 6d. net ; United 
Service Magazine, 2s.; The Antiquary, 6d.; Empire Review, 
1s. net; The International Journal of Ethics, 65 cents’; The 


Heine- 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


World’s Work, 1s. net. 


| 
| 
— M My AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
3 Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising important works on Architecture, Furniture, and 
; the Decorative Arts, from the library of a Collector, including works by Adam (R. 
; = and J.), Albertolli, Chippendale, Decker, Havard, Hepplewhite, Ince and Mayhew, 
: = Lasinio, Piranesi, Sheraton, Violet-le-Duc, &c., the ry wed of T. B. Cooper, Esq. 
; (of Bristol); and other properties including Ilustrated Books (English and French), 
= Kelmscott Press Publications, Goupil’s Historical Monographs, Books on Sport, and 
2 - May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
a JAPANESE WORKS OF ART, THE PROPERTY OF O. A. KNIGHT, ESQ 


9 November, 1912 The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK. 


A Most Interesting Book 


Illustrated with 27 beautifully printed Plates and more 
than 50 other Illustrations from Photographs and Pen 
and Ink Sketches by the Author. Elegantly bound. 
Size 9} in. x 7 in. 482 pp. PRICE 24/- net, 


LIFE 
AMONG THE WILD BIRDS 


SPAIN 
COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER 


(Late RIFLE BRIGADE) 
Author of “Sketches in the Soudan,” “The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge.” 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Getting Ready. 
Chapter I.—The Study of Wild Birds. Chapter IV.—On Climbing in General. 
3, I1.—Travel and Equipment. V. —Tree-Climbing. 
III.—Sketching and Photography. IV.—Cliff-Climbing. 
Il.—In a Spanish Laguna. 


Chapter I.—A Day in a Laguna, | Chapter III.—The Common Crane. 
II.—The Harriers, 


Ill.—Across the Plains. 
—— I.—A Day on the Vega. | Chapter III.—The Lesser Bustard, 
II.—The Great Bustard. 
1V.—Through the Woodlands. 
Chapter I.—A Day in the Cork Woods. Chapter —The White-shouldered Eagle, 
»; II.—The Kites and Hawks. 99 V. —The Black Vulture. 
III.—The Eagle and the | 
nake Eagle. 
V.—Along the Sea-Cliffs. 
the Coast. | Chapter III.—The Osprey. 


VI.—Amid the Sierras. 
Chapter I.—The Smaller Cliff-haunting Birds. . Chapter VI. <~ Golden Eagle. 


II.—A Day in the Lower Sierra. _ WII.—The Egypti ulture, 


», III.—In the Higher Sierra. xy VIII.—The Griffon Vulture. 
»» IV.—The Eagle Owl. IX.—The Bearded Vulture, 
»» V.—Bonelli’s Eagle. xX.— 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS— . 


JOHN BALE, SONS G DANIELSSON, Ltd., 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT £4% 
INSCRIBED STOCK, 1940-1950. 


I vable Half-yearly at the Bank of England, on the 1st April and 
"the 1st October. 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000 STOCK. 

The First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, will be payable on 
the 1st April, 1913. 

Price of Issue £99 per Cent. 


jers of the £1,466,500 Queensland Government 4 Per Cent. 
a due ist January, 1913, may excnange their Bonds for a 

like amount of this Stock on the terms stated below, and appli- 

cations irom such holders will receive preferential allotment. 


The Government of Queensland undertake to observe forthwith the 
conditions prescribed under the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified 
in the “London Gazette” of the 27th September, 1901, in order that 
Trustees may invest in this Stock under the powers of the Trustee 
Act, 1893, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument creating the 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
give notice that, on behalf of the Agent appointed for raising and 
managing the Loans of the Colony, they are authorised to receive 
applications for £2,000,0W Queensland Government £4 per Cent. Inscribed 
Stock, 1940-1900. 

By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony of 
Queensland alone are liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends 
ther . and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of His, Majesty’e Treasury are not directly or indirectly 
responsible for the payment of tle Stock or of the Dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

OASH APPLICATIONS. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., 
will be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England. In 
case of partial allotment the Balance of the amount paid ss deposit 
will be applied towards the payment of the first instalinent. Should 
there be a surplus after making that payment, euch surplus will be 
refunded by cheque. 

lications must be on the printed forms, and may be for the 
iy part of the present iesue of Stock in multiples of £100. 
llotment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are a6 
followe :— 

On Monday, the 25th November, 1912, £14 per cent.; 
On Thureday, the 2nd January, 1913, £80 per cent.; 

but the latter payment may be made on or after the 25th November, 
under discount at the rate of £4per cent. per annum. In case of 
default in the payment of either instalment at its proper date, the 
6um or sums previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

EXCHANGE OF BONDS FOR STOCK. 

Holders of Queensland Government Four per Cent. Bonds due the 
Ist January, 1915, may apply for an allotment of a corresponding 
amount of this Stock in exchange for their Bonde. 

Applications, which will be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, 
Bank of England, must be on the special printed forms, and muet be 
accompanied by the relative Bonds, from which the coupon due the 
let January, 1913, must firet be detached. 
itive receipts will be given for Bonds lodged for exchange. These 
s will in turn be exchangeable, on or after the 25th November, 
1912, for Certificates of Inscription of a like amount of Stock, together 

h a payment of £1 per cent. on the nominal amount of the Bonds 
red, being the difference between the par value of the Bonds 
» price at which the Stock is issued. 
cation forms may be obtained at the Bank of England (Chief 
hier’s Office), or at any of the Branches of the Bank; of Messrs. 
Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House. E.C.; of 
R. Nivison & Co., Bank Buildings, Princes Street. E.C.; or of 
vent-General for the Government of Queensland, 409 and 410 Strand, 


» List will be closed for both classes of applications at 4 P.M. on 
uesday, the 12th November, 1912. 
Bank of England, london, 5th November, 1912. 
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BAKU RUSSIAN PETROLEUM 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tue Annual General Meeting was held on the 3lst ult., Mr. 
Herbert Allen (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said he thought no one would question their satisfactory 
nature. Thanks to the wide financial connexions of the board, 
they had enjoyed ex2eptional opportunities of putting out the 
Company’s money to the best advantage, and the result was seen 
in the balance-sheet. But for the imperative need of keeping 
their resources as liquid as possible, in view of the early resump- 
tion of operations at Baku, they could have done better still. 
The balance-sheet showed they had £74,000 in the bank; the item 
“Sundry Debtors,” amounting to £33,000, was readily realisable ; 
their investments, standing at £27,000, had, since the date of the 
balance-sheet, mostly been realised at a profit, and the few that 
they still held should give equally good results. He thought he 
was fairly within the mark in saying that if the necessity arose 
the Company could put its hands on £150,000 of cash within a 
fortnight. When the concern fell into the hands of the Russian 
creditors in May 1908 the liabilities amounted to about £319,000, 
exclusive of Debentures. The whole of these liabilities at the 
present time were only about £92,000, and these were more than 
ofiset by the assets which the Company would take over. The 
properties should be recovered from the control of the Russian 
creditors by the end of the year, and the profits that were now 
being made were reducing liabilities or meeting capital expendi- 
ture. A great deal of boring work had been done by the creditors’ 
administration, from which the Company should derive advantage 
when it took over the properties. Altogether nearly £200,000 
had been spent on wells in the last few years, besides which 
large sums had been applied to the liquidation of debts. The 
profits for the first half of the current year had been about 
£33,000, and for the second half should be even better. The 
Company would be taking back a very different business to the 
bankrupt concern which the Russian creditors seized in 1908. One 
of the principal events of the present year had been the sending 
out of Mr. A. V. Adiassewich, an expert mining engineer and 
geologist, to examine and report upon the properties at Baku, in 
view of their impending transfer to this Company. As a result 
of Mr. Adiassewich’s recommendations the board contemplated a 
further extensive well-boring and repairing programme which 
would be gradually carried out during the next two years at a 
cost of £60,000 to £70,000 and was expected to add 2} million 
poods of naphtha to the present annual production. Not im- 
probably this programme might be extended at a further cost of 
£100,000, a sum which was well within the Company’s resources. 
The Company had over 5000 shareholders, some of the largest of 
whom had congratulated the board on fhe marked strides dis- 
closed by the directors’ report, which had given almost general 
satisfaction. He claimed that it had only been by the ceaseless 
vigilance and application of the directors during the past four 
years that the Company, both here and in Baku, had been 
successfully guided through difficulties of which the shareholders 
could never have the slightest conception, and that it now seemed 
to have reached the threshold of a fairly prosperous career. The 
prospects of the business seemed much less uncertain now than 
they were a year or two ago; and, whether it be 1913 or 1914 
that gave them their first dividend, it would not be a bad achieve- 
ment, in view of the fact that, from no fault of the board, they 
were only just setting out on the main objects with which the 
Company was reconstructed. The best part of their capital, apart 
from that which had been used in the discharge of liabilities, 
was still intact. Since January last the monthly production had 
gradually increased from 505,000 poods to 649,000 poods, and the 
whole year should give them a total of about seven million poods. 
The actual sales for 1912 should be nearly a million poods better 
than for 1911. Owing to “ forward sales ”’ effected by the creditors’ 
administration a year ago they had not been getting the full 
advantage of this year’s high prices, but these contracts fell out 
next month, after which they would receive the full market price. 
It was a very customary practice in Baku to sell forward in 
this manner. Nobody dared hazard a strong view just now as 
to the future price of naphtha, but the present statistical position 
of the commodity presaged high prices. The present quotation 
of 355 kopecks per pood, or nearly 47s. per ton, was almost a 
famine price for Russia, and, until more o11 was produced, it was 
difficult to see what could bring down the price. However, no one 
could say. Baku’s present production was nearly seven million 
tons of crude oil per annum, and at present prices was worth 
£16,000,000 sterling. The whole of this production was obtained 
from an area of less than four square miles, but that area was 
easily capable of extension, and they must receive with caution 
loose statements as to the exhaustion of the Baku oilfields. The 
production of 425,000,000 poods from Baku, 75,000,000 poods from 
Grosny, and 20,000,000 poods or so from Cheleken, Maikop and 
other small fields gave Russia the second position amongst the 
world’s oil producers. The Company was substituting oil motors 
for steam boilers on some of its plots, and on others it was putting 
in electric motors in place of steam, and thereby expected to 
effect large savings in the fuel bill, which at present amounted to 
about £85,000 a year. Mr. Adiassewich had reported that he 
thought the Company could be made a dividend-paying concern, 
and the board were going to put his opinions to the test. The 
prospect for 1913 seemed to be a moderate improvement in pro- 
duction, remunerative prices for naphtha, and a reduction in work- 
ing expenses. He did not give this as a forecast of his own, but 
it seemed to be a reasonable deduction from existing conditions. 

Mr. W. W. Rutherford, M.P. (Deputy-Chairman), in seconding 
the motion, said: Someone has said that genius consists in an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. If so, I think you will all 
agree with me when I say that in our Chairman we have a genius. 
He takes the view that at annual meetings like this, when you 
have a vast body of shareholders, they ought to be fully informed 
about every detail which the board have got possession of so far 
as those details can be given without in any way interfering with 
the best interests of the Company. That view has been thoroughly 
carried out to-day, and I need not tell you that during the 
whole of the past year the care, the attention to detail, the trouble 
that has been taken, the perseverance and the energy of the 
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Chairman have been most remarkable, and have commanded 
the admiration of the board, as I am sure they command yours. 
It is not necessary, therefore, for me to add one word to the 
splendid, exhaustive, and complete speech which we have had from 
the Chairman. I have the greatest possible pleasure in seconding 
the motion for the adoption of the report. ‘ 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


EAST RAND MINING ESTATES. 


PROPERTIES OF GREAT POTENTIALITY. 


Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the East Rand 
Limited, on Monday, Mr. C. W. Rowsell (Chair 

an of the Company) presiding. . 2 
m the Secretary Pare Alfred D. Owen) having read the notices, ; 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—You will eee that the total receipts 
for the year amounted to £3731 19s. lid., and thet the total expenses 
in Johannesburg and London amounted to £1660 23., so that we have a 
emall surplus to carry forward to the balance sheet. In the balance 
sheet there is practically no alteration, but you will see that the protit 
earned during the year has reduced the amount standing to the debit 
of the profit and lose account to £35586 lis. You will also notice 
that the total cash position of the company is that we have £59,500 on 
deposit, loan to Grootvlei Proprietary lines £11,100, and cash at 
bankers £564, making a total of £71,164, or, after deducting the amount 
owing to creditors, £71,077 net. I am glad to say that the far eastern 
section of the Rand has continued to make eteady progress, but before 
dealing with the position on the various neighbouring properties, to 
which we must look for indications of the present condition of affairs in 
our district, 1 would remind you of what the assets of our company are. 
Our mineral interests are, of course, of paramount importance, but at 
the same time one must not overlook the fact that our surface areas 
rej resent an aseet of very great value, as jand .n the Transvaal, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of the large towns, has been steadily 
increasing in value during the past few years, and our 20,000 acres— 
entirely exclusive of its mineral value—is to-day worth eevera] times 
what it was when the company was formed. However, as you are all 
aware, it is to our mineral values that we must look for big profits in 
the future. You will recollect that we have proved by a thorough system 
of boring, which was carried out under the direction of Dr. Hatch, 
the consulting engineer, the existence of the Main Reef series over the 
whole of the farm Grootvliei and the greater part of the farm Palmietkuil 
at depths varying from 2000 to 400 feet, and you will also recollect that 
the gold-mining rights of the farm Grootvlei have been transferred to 
the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, in which company we hold 205,020 shares 
out of a total issue of 361,650 shares. The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines 
possesses a mynpucht, and is entitled to discoverers’ rights equa] to a 
total of 1135 claims on the best portion of the farm Grootvlei. The farm 
Palmietkuil has a mynpacht equal to about 1283 claime, and the owners 
of this farm will be entitled to peg out a further 150 claims as dis- 
coverers’ rights. In this farm we are the owners of a five-eighthe interest. 
I mention these facts because with the continued improvement in the 
conditions of the Far Eastern Rand every day brings us nearer to the 
time when the public will again fully recognise the great potentialities 
of the properties which we hold. ’ : 

If you will look at the map,you will see that the following properties 
may all be described as our neighbours, viz.: The New Kleinfontein, the 
New Modderfontein, the Modderfontein B, Van Ryn Deep, Brakpan, the 
Government Gold Mining Areas, and the Geduld Proprietary. On all of 
these properties, excellent—and in some cases brilliant—resulte are being 
obtained. Perhaps I cannot do better than give you a general idea of 
the results obtained on these properties, based on the last reports of 
the companies concerned. First, dealing with the ore reserves, we find 
that the New Kleinfontein, the New Modderfontein, the Modder B, the 
Van Ryn Deep, and the Brakpan companies have ore reserves ranging 
from 70.000 tons in the case of the Van Ryn Deep up to over 3} million 
tons in the case of the New Modderfontein, the assay values of these 
reserves ranging from 26s. lld. over 58 inches to about 32s. over widths 
of 44 to 51 inches, whilst in the case of our immediate neighbour, the 
Geduld, they have, according to their last report, 607,300 tons of reserves, 
of @ value of 348. 9d. over 44.2 inches, and a further 190,500 tons, of a 
value of 38s. 6d. over 42.6 inches. This is the most satisfactory evidence 
that we could wish for as to the great potentialities of thie field, and so 
far as the actual milling results are concerned I see from the latest 
reports of the companies referred to that profits of from 6s. to 21s. 
per ton are being earned by them. You will see, therefore, that in every 
case the companies referred to have substantial ore reserves, and that 
they are all milling at a very satisfactory profit. I may also, taking 
one of these properties—the Brakpan—show you how, as development 
has progressed, a continuous increase has taken place in the value of the 
ore developed. During the year 1909 the reef samplings of this company 
showed an assay value of 3ls. 5d. over 37 inches; in 1910, 33s. 2d. over 
32.9 inches; in 1911, 42s. 8d. over 32.9 inches; March quarter, 1912, 37s. 
over 42.7 inches; June quarter, 1912, 37s. over 41.9 inches; September 
quarter, 1912, 468. 9d. over %.0 inches. Our immediate neighbour, the 
Geduld, has also shown considerable improvement as development pro- 
ceeds. The figures which I have already given with reference to the 
Geduld were those which were issued with the annual report of the 
company for 1911. During the first four months of this year 4670 feet 
of development work have been accomplished, and the values disclosed 
continue to be highly satisfactory, particularly in the new area situated 
east of the No. 2 shaft in the direction of Grootvlei; 1,582 feet have 
been driven on the strike of the reef im thie direction at a depth of 
over 3000 feet, 1440 feet of which have been sampled and average 442. 
over an assumed milling width of 40 inches; 618 feet have also been 
risen and sunk from this level, of which 525 feet have been sampled, 
disclosing an average value . 9d. over the same width, and the 
Present indications are that good results will continue to be obtained. 
The large amount of money that hes been expended im additional esheft- 
sinking in this neighbourhood during the past year or 60 also shows very 
conclusively the confidence felt by the ge mining houses as to the 
future of this district. The Government Gold Minine Areas. the com- 
pany formed to acquire the freehold portion of Modderfontein recently 
thrown open for tender by the Government, has been sinking two large 
shafts on their property, one of which has just reached the reef. On 
the New Modderfontein property a new circular shaft put down has just 
struek the reef at 2,158 feet. At the northern end of the shaft 42 inches 
of solid reef were exposed, the average value of three check samples 
taken being 26.9 dwts. over @ inches. The Government is apparently 
also fully aware of the growing importance of thie district. ae, according 
to a recent cable published in the Press a few daye ago, the remaining 
portions of the farms Brakpan and Schapenruet (whien adjoin Gedo + 
are now to be offered for tender on terms eimilar to those under which 
the Gold Mining Areas are being worked. I need hardly say that the 
excellent results obtained by our neighbours augur well for the future 
development of the whole district and explain the newly awa 
interest of the public in the far eastern eection of the Rand, and in 
thie connection I might perhaps refer you to @ speech made by Mr. 
Imroth at the meeting of the Johannesburg Gonsolidated Investment 
Company on Octeber 23 last. 

In conclusion, I would ask you to carefully bear im mind these facts 
which I have laid before you, and I wieh to emphasise the point that 
every mine to which I have referred—and thie includes al] working 
mines in our neichourhood—are not only developing successfully, but are 
showing improved results ae their development proc . This ie par- 
ticularly so in the case of our nearest neighbour, the Geduld, where in 


the early stages of development some disappointment was experienced 
owing to the fact that poor sections of reef were disclosed, but as Mr. 
Imroth put it in his remarke, while the reefs are not so regular in value 
or in thicknesses as on the Centra] Rand, and there are certain unpayable 
patches, on the other hand there ere large areas containing exceptionally 
rich reef, which compensate for the occurrence of some unpayable 
stretches. Thie review of the present conditions on the far eastern 
Rand leads me to the conclusion that as soon as markets once more enter 
into normal cdnditions and we have activity in mining markets, which 
the excellent results that have been secured in all directions on the 
Rand undoubtedly justify, the directors of the Groovlei Proprietary 
Mines should have no great difficulty in obtaining the necessary financial 
support to enable them to exploit the great wealth which undoubtedly 
lies in their property awaiting development. I now beg to move the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. C. Guy Pym ceconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 


TULSA OIL. 


THe adjourned Statutory Meeting of the Tulsa Oil Company, Limited, was 
held on Tuesday, Mr. Clive H. Meares, Chairman of the Company, pre- 
siding, to consider the following resolution :—‘‘ That the substitution of 
approved leasehold oil rights in the stead of certain of the oil rights agreed 
to be sold by H. B. Hitchcock under the agreement dated 26 June, 1912, 
between him and the Pioneer Rubber and Oil Syndicate, Limited (the 
benefit whereof had been assigned to this Company), and specified in the 
schedule to such agreement, the titles to or oil prospects of which were 
unsatisfactory, be and the eame is hereby approved and authorised to be 
carried into effect.” 

The Secretary (Mr. F. W. Hynnybun) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said: Many of you are aware that I have recently 
returned from Oklahoma, after making a thorough inspection of our 
property. The great feature of Oklahoma is the very low cost of develop- 
ment and the very high returns secured. Capitalists would do we!l to bear 
these points in mind. But great care is needed. Our own freehold pro- 
perty is very highly regarded in the best local circles. It cannot fail to 
earn steady dividends from the start. The property is just as repre- 
sented to us. The average output for the four months before we acquired 
the property, 1 March to 30 June, was 6978 barrels a month. Our outputs 
since we acquired the property have been: July 5879 barrels, August 6760, 
September 800C—an average of 7079; and this satisfactory result has been 
achieved practically without help from our two best wells, Nos. 2 and 9, 
both of which were being cleaned out during this period. We have just 
received a cable giving the October output as 8676 barrels, i.e. 1196 tons. 
In September our wells averaged 32 barrels per well per day (seven and a 
quarter barrels equal one tom). During November our output should 
show considerable expansion. When this Company was floated, the small 
amount of the net working cepital available was criticiseed—viz. about 
£6000, after paying preliminary expenses, ete. We now find we do not 
require any of it—our property is entirely self-supporting. Since 
3 July we have carried out the following programme:—We have sunk 
and equipped three new welis, Nos. 10, 11, and 12, each 1675 feet in 
depth, and each struck oil, estimated eat 20, 50 and 100 barrels per 
well per day respectively. We are also drilling two more now, and 
have also spent considerable sums on new tanks, cleaning tools and 
general equipment, and up to now we have not remitted or used a 
penny-piece of our working capital. There is a false impression in 
London that Oklahoma wells go down in production far more rapidly 
than is really the case. This is not so on the deep field, where the 
settled production keeps remarkably steady and only goes down very 
slowly. Our sands are 2 to % feet in thickness. Our wells cost 
about £400 to drill to 1675 feet, or, with all equipment, pumps, ete., 
£700 each. I estimate our total operating expensés on revenue account, 
including salaries, repairs, local management, directors’ fees, and 
administration, at £4500 a year. To this must be added the proportion 
of capital expenditure written off revenue. The best local opinion 
gives our property a life of at least 25 years. When eur whole 
160 acres are drilled up, three or four men, at a cost of about £70-£80 
a month, will be able to run everything. All the power for runnin 
the engines and pumps is provided by an abundant supply of natu 
gas found in our wells, and costs us nothing. It appeare high] 
probable that every well drilled on our freehold plot will strike oi!. 
On the soutkern part of our property we expect to find three sandse— 
the Red Fork at 1300 feet, the Glenn at 1500 feet, and the Taneha at 
1675 feet—and we are hoping they will ell yield oil. We are drilling 
one well on our leaseholds and intend to drill another shortly, to 
prove if they contain oil. Our future programme is to drill up our 
who'e 160 acres of freehold with % wells as quickly as possible. We 
hope to drill two wells a month to about 1675 feet depth. Our receipts 
from 22 June to 31 October amounted, roughly, to about £4787, but 
we expect to go far ahead of that in the succeeding quarters. The 
present price of our oj! is 70 cents a barrel on the property. There 
are four pipelines on the ground, and they buy our oi] for cash. As 
our production increases we shall save a large amount of the increase 
as net profit, as our fixed charges will not increase. I warn you to 
be careful in putting your money into properties on the shallow field, 
hut properties purchased on the deep field at the right prices can 
searcely fail to make good, but price is the essential factor. I doubt 
whether any other oilfield requires less working capital—where working 
costs are lower or where more solid money can be made. I am glad 
to state publicly and without any qualification whatever that im Tulsa 
shares you have got one of the safest, best, and most amply secured 
investments in the Oi] Market, and one that has justified its existence 
from the start. On that I stake my word. From the start prosperity 
and luck smiled on us. Our financial position is as sound as a bell. 
By careful and prudent finance, helped by a rapidly expanding output, 
we intend in our carly days to build up an exceedingly strong financial 
position as well as to give you adequate dividends. There is no finer 
field for oil investment than Oklahoma, if care and discrimination are 
used. It can compete successfully with any oilfield in the world. 

Mr. R. J. Hoffmann seconded the resolution, and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
A NEW TAPPING METHOD. By R. FYFFE. = 
THE FOREST AND THE PLANTATION. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF SUMATRA PARA, 
OCTOBER OUTPUTS. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


UBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United » 6/6 ; 
s Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
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9 New emer, 


Mr. HEINEMANN'S Latest Publications 


N.B.—All the Books named below are READY AND PROCURABLE 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo, 


SALVE! By Georce Moore. 


with AVE !) Crown 8vo. 68. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. 


by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5&s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6S. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 
By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With 36 Illustrations. 
and 12 Plates in Colours, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE FLOWING ROAD. By Caspar 


WHITNEY. With 53 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, Gd; net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Crown 4to. with 51 Plates 
from Special Photographs. 68, net. 


THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. By F. A. TALBOT (Author of ‘‘ The 
Railway Conquest of ‘the World.”) Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE 
DE CUSTINE. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE 
CROZE-LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo. 108, net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. By Sipyey 


WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


ANTIN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols. 
With 230 Plates. Crown 4to. 36s, net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
ROLLAND (Author of ‘John Christopher 
With 24 Plates in Monochrome. 68, net. 


REVIEWS AND APPRECIATIONS 
OF SOME OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By H. 
COOK, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 108, net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 108, net. 


THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. By 


N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations and a full list 
of Clockmakers. Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. By von 
GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1000 copies, 
on deckle-edged paper, large crown 8vo. 7%. Gd. net. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 
Monographs, with 48 Plates from their works, each 38« 6d. net. 
The First Vols. are @) PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 
ANDRE MICHEL (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ. 
(3) COURBET, by LEONCE BENEDITE (Newt Week. 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. Edited 
By ARTHUR M. HIND. Each 2s, Gd. net. New 
Volumes: MARCANTONIO. (2) HOLBEIN. 
(3) REMBRANDT. (4) BARTOLOZZI. [Nest Week. 


(Uniform 


Woven 


By Many 


By Romain 
Crown 8vo. 


Little Books about Old Furniture. 


CHIPPENDALE & HIS SCHOOL. 


By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. By A. 
E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


AESOP’S FABLES. IIlustrated by AkTHUR 
RACKHAM. With an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Large crown 8vo. 68. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. S. 
MORRIS. With 46 Coloured Plates from the Great Masters. 
2 vols. large 8vo. 21s. net. 


PICTURES OF THE PANAMA 


CANAL. By JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 4to. Ss. net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. By “Hanpa- 


SYDE.”’ Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. By W. 


DACRES-ADAMS. Crown gto. 3s, 6d, net. 


Two New Volumes of Poetry. 


A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA AND 
OTHER VERSES. By A. B.S. TENNYSON. Demy 


THE BIRD OF TIME. By Sarojini 
NAIDU. With an Introduction by EpmMunpD Gossg, C.B, 
Demy S8vo. 5s, net. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF GREEK AND LATIN 
LITERATURE. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
-Edited by T. E, PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt-D, 
Greek and Latin Texts with English translation on the opposite 


e. 
The. following Five New Volumes are now ready: (1) 
Apollonius Rhodius—The Argonautica. (2) 
Appian’s Roman History. Vol. I. (3) 

Letters to Atticus, Vol.I. (4) Sophocies, Vol. I. 
(5) The Greek Bucolic Poets. 

Also Dr. W. H. D. Rouse’s pamphlet, “*‘MACHINES OR 
MIND?” (Post free,jtogether with full particulars of the Loeb 
Library, on application to Advt. Dept. VII.) 


NEW Gs. NOVELS 


KING ERRANT. FLORA A. STEEL 
BACK HOME. IRVING S. COBB 


THE CAHUSAG MYSTERY. 
K. and H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


Mrs. DASKEIN 
LOUIS TRACY 
SARAH GRAND 
DUNCAN SCHWANN 


A DESERT ROSE. 

THE “‘ MIND THE PAINT” GIRL. 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD. 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR. 
LESS THAN THE OUST. MARY A. HAMILTON 
THE BOOK OF WONDER. LORD DUNSANY 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES. (204 Imp.) 
RICHARD DEHAN (Author of ‘The Dop Doctor”) 


YONDER. (2nd Imp.) E. H. YOUNG 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


"Printed for the by & Co. New-étreet Square, E. Cc, Published by ReGinatp WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
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